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No topic of applied biology is more import- 
ant than this, at least when discussed by 
competent biologists. The book is a trans- 
lation of a small popular work by a distin- 
guished Danish biologist, and _ therefore 
represents a view uninfluenced by considera- 
tions of national prestige. It is a well- 
informed, thoughtful, restrained yet strongly 
felt plea for the utmost caution in the 
dissemination of atomic radiation.—New 
Biology, No. 24 
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Worry and upsets between husbands and 
wives so frequently arise through lack of 
modern family planning. This useful book 
deals frankly with many of the questions 
which too often have to go unanswered. 
Written in an understanding and straight- 
forward way, “PLANNED FAMILIES” 
can help to resolve one of the commonest 
and most serious problems in married life. 
Every married couple should have a copy. 
You can get yours now—absolutely free. 
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The Humanist Ww 
Incorporating Literary Guide THE RONG LABEL 
and Rationalist Review 
HAT exactly is meant by unbelief? The word 
struck a chill into the hearts of the Victorians, 
but few people are shocked by it today. The 
time is long past when doubts about the authorship of the 


CONTENTS Pentateuch or even the truth of the Apostles’ Creed caused 
sleepless nights. The stormy debates and the agonized 
PERSONALLY SPEAKING 4 heart-searchings which were such a curious feature of the 


intellectual life of the nineteenth century now seem like 


WE FEST MONTH old, forgotten, far-off things, and battles long ago. Reli- 


or ean . gious controversy, when it takes place at all, is tepid and 

THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICAL polite. It has been transferred to such an abstruse plane 
H. J. Blackham 9 that the ordinary man cannot make head or tail of it. 

‘ Believe or be damned’ is replaced by the milder admoni- 

mee aoa 2 tion ‘ Believe or else—’. Instead of forthright statements 
we are given a set of unfinished sentences. The traditional 

MAN WITHOUT GOD meaning of the Fall and Redemption, the Virgin Birth, 
Humphrey Skelton 14 Resurrection and Ascension, is so blurred that the critic is 


confounded. If he protests that these are myths he is apt 


GOLDIE’S FIGHT FOR LIFE to meet with bland though slightly pained agreement. * Of 


Maurice Burton 16 course they are myths, but—’. And to his astonishment 
LORDS AND LADIES (until he gets used to the game) the old, solid substance of 
D. L. Hobman 18 Christian doctrine evaporates before his eyes. He strikes at 


air. The distinction between belief and unbelief is lost. 


HUMBUG ABOUT PEACE But unbelief is, in any case, a misleading term. The 


and Archibald Robertson 21 quarrel between rationalists and Christians is not about 
k of THE RITUAL OF EATING whether they believe—which hardly makes sense—but 
00k about what they believe. Rationalists who allow themselves 

‘ions to be designated unbelievers, without qualification, fall easy 


red. HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 24 prey to the next move, which usually takes the form of 


ight- accusing them of being merely negative. Without religion, 
IES” | LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 25 it is said, they are in a void. They have removed all possi- 
nest HUMANIST FRONT 30 ble foundations for morality. They are ‘ nothingarians’. 
bse Yet what nonsense this is. So far from being left with 
pn CROSSWORD PUZZLE 31 nothing to believe in rationalists are free to draw on all the 
; riches of scientific knowledge. They rest their beliefs on 
YOW the universe that science discloses instead of on the fancies 
ponae eae and fables of the childhood of mankind. The scientist who 
can weigh the stars and unlock the atom has more to 
Las COVent Garden 2077 believe in than those who prefer the simplicities of religious 
an cosmogony. Unbeliet is either a term of abuse or a 
H 28 ST. JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, SWI misnomer, and it is utterly inappropriate to describe an 
sosees H HYDe Park 3879 attitude which is prepared to accept any statement for 
Ra: ‘ Dts tem which there is good evidence and to become adjusted to 
HOLborn 8655 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING 


DOES PUBLIC OPINION MATTER? 


NE of the unsolved mys- 
Q) es of history is the 

extent to which public 
opinion influences the course of 
events. For years most of us 
must have felt from time to time 
a sick helplessness. It is as 
though some irresistible tide is 
defying the most violent efforts 
to navigate. As W. H. Auden 
once wrote, ‘Something is going 
to fall like rain, and it won't be 
flowers.’ The fantastic part of 
it is that what everybody secretly 
fears is what nobody but a luna- 
tic wants. So we are faced with 
this baffling enigma — that the 
forces that appear to be shaping 
the destiny of mankind are 
moving in the very opposite 
direction from which mankind 
wishes to go. 

This sense of impotence is one 
reason why the younger genera- 
tion fights shy of joining move- 
ments. They don’t commit 
themselves to anything because 
they don’t believe it would make 
any difference. This is the 
modern malaise and there is no 
cure for it except a recovery of 
faith in human effort. It is not 
true that public opinion is negli- 
gible, but if we choose to stand 
aloof it will become non- 
existent. One task of human- 
ists in the critical year that lies 
ahead is to attack this apathy 
which makes free, democratic 
institutions meaningless. Any- 
thing can happen if we couldn’t 
care less. 


The Sheep Revolt 


Ox we abandon faith in the 
usefulness of reason we 
open the floodgates to forces 
that will end all hope of civilized 
progress even if they do not des- 
troy us altogether. The human 
situation has always been more 
precarious than it appeared at a 
given time, but it has been saved 
by rational foresight. Brinks- 
manship is not an invention of 
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Mr Dulles. Opposed to it, and 
more difficult to exercise, is the 
art of compromise. That, after 
all, is what being rational means 
in practice. 

It is easy to say that public 
opinion is more readily inflamed 
by an emotional appeal, but to 
me there is encouraging evidence 
at present that this is not always 
true. Public opinion in Europe 
at least has run ahead of the 
official attitude. There is a 
widespread impatience with the 
stone-walling in high places. 
People are sick and tired of the 
costly and perilous arms race. 
They don’t want missile bases. 
They want statesmen to sit down 
and talk sense, to negotiate a 
settlement and not try to impose 
one by bluff—or worse. In other 
words, the great mass of people 
seem reasonable—and 
more realistic—than their mas- 
ters. Their wishes cannot be 
lightly ignored. The sheep have 
caught sight of the slaughter- 
house at the end of the road and 
they are turning back. 


No Borrowed Capital 


AST month I referred to 

Father Huddleston’s tribute 
to humanists, and in response to 
several requests I give it in full. 
‘It is a humiliating, chastening 
and inescapable fact’, he wrote, 
‘that Christ’s social ethics are 
today being proclaimed with far 
more vigour effect by 
humanists, agnostics and scien- 
tists than by Christian apolo- 
gists.” This welcome recognition 
that religion is not essential to 
morals is the retort to those who 
claim that we are living on 
borrowed capital. 

There are, however, other 
points which humanists can use 
in debate. I recently took part 
in such a debate at an Oxford 
college and won my motion with 
the aid of the Catholic vote. 
Catholics, to their credit, believe 


in the possibility of a virtuous 
pagan. For that matter, Im. 
manuel Kant, the most uncom. 
promising of all  moralists, 
regarded religion as_ logically 
subordinate to morals. He in- 
ferred the existence of God from 
the moral law and not vice 
versa, but better than all these 
debating points are the facts of 
history. Without being com- 
placent, humanists need not 
blush at their social record. 


Poet in the Pulpit 


HE blood-chilling couplet 

which I quoted above from 
W. H. Auden was written before 
he was converted to Christianity. 
I mention this fact because he 
has rewritten a good deal of his 
former anti-religious _ poetry. 
What is even more astonishing 
is where he has made no change 
in the wording but altered the 
whole context so as to produce 
a different effect. I can think of 
no parallel to what Auden has 
done with a satirical poem paro- 
dying a vicar’s sermon in The 
Dog Beneath the Skin, first pub- 
lished in 1935. It was reissued 
ten years later in a volume of 
collected poems, not as 4 
parody but as a genuine homily. 
This amazing fact is given in 
The Making of the Auden 
Canon, by Joseph Warren Beach 
(Oxford, 38s). Mr Beach writes: 
‘The very same sermon, without 
the slightest toning down, with- 
out the least change of wording 
or punctuation, except for the 
omission of one twelve-word 
sentence, was reproduced as Part 
IV of the collected poems, under 
the title, “Depravity: A_ Ser- 
mon”, where it was intended to 
be taken in all seriousness as 4 
work of edification . . .’ Lest 
there should be any mistake, the 
author supplies a note in which 
he admits that ‘those who are 
not professing Christians’ may 
find this sermon meaningless, 
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W.H. Auden 


but proceeds to point out the 
positive spiritual lesson it con- 
veys. Like Humpty Dumpty, 
Auden evidently makes words 
mean what he wishes. “The 
question is which is to be master 
—that’s all.’ 


Much Too Simple 


HE columnist in the Daily 

Telegraph who signs himself 
(appropriately enough) Peter 
Simple takes a blind swipe at 
rationalism in West Africa. “The 
new ruling class of Ghana,’ he 
writes, ‘have swallowed the ideas 
of Bradlaugh and C. H. Wad- 
dington hook, line and sinker, 
and probably believe nearly 
everything they read in the 
Rationalist Year Book. I 
should like to obtain a copy of 
that publication as I have never 
heard of it before. I can hardly 
believe that this is a misprint 
for Rationalist Annual because 
the number just out contains an 
article on ‘Religion in West 
Africa’ which is not at all the 
sort of thing that Peter Simple 
can have had in mind. The 
author of the article, Mr D. G. 
MacRae, is a sociologist of dis- 
tinction who recently visited 


Ghana. He points out the 
enormous difficulties that a 
purely secularist movement 


must face in spite of the fact 


that neither Christianity nor 
Islam seem likely to dominate 
the area. Similar difficulties 
exist in the western world, of 
course, and it can hardly be said 
that our own ‘ruling class’ have 


swallowed _rationalistic ideas 
‘hook, line and sinker’. 
It would be an_ interesting 


exercise to apply the metaphysics 
of Aristotle to the mythology of 
Africa, and I have no doubt 
whatever that what Christian 
missionaries regard as heathen 
superstitions could be made to 
look as intellectually respectable 
as the Summa _ Theologica. 
Indeed, many Africans see no 
great difference between the 
miraculous intervention, say, of 
St Anthony in recovering lost 
property and the magic of a 
witch doctor—except that the 
latter is usually more successful. 


Tyranny or Tolerance ? 


HE secretary of the Ghana 

RPA branch tells me that 
he is by no means sure how 
‘The Avoidance of Discrimina- 
tion Bill’ will work out in prac- 
tice. The most controversial 
clause states: ‘It will not be 
lawful for an organization to 
preach, write, or in any other 
way bring into contempt, hatred, 
or ridicule another organization 
on account of race or religion.’ 
That could easily be used to pre- 
vent the dissemination of 
rationalist literature. Whether 
it will make for greater tolera- 
tion or become a threat to 
liberty remains to be seen. 
Ghana is a new country and it 
has enemies who obviously hope 
that the experiment will fail. 
They pounce eagerly on every 
mistake—as though no mistakes 
have ever been made by Euro- 
pean countries. 

The outlook for Christian 
missions is at least as bleak in 
West Africa as in other former 
colonies. Inevitably the mission- 
ary is identified with white 
domination. When he loses his 
monopoly of education and 
medicine he has little to offer 
except a bewildering variety of 
creeds. This does not mean that 
the way is wide open for 
rationalism and humanism, but 


undoubtedly an opportunity for 
breaking with traditional beliefs 
presents itself. There is a 
demand for the classics of free- 
thought that is similar to the 
situation here fifty years ago. 
The new reading public that has 
sprung into existence should 
rapidly increase. Gibes about 
Bradlaugh (strangely bracketed 
with Professor Waddington) 
mark an ill-tempered retreat. 


Failure of Nerve 


HAVE spoken to members of 

the Wolfenden Committee 
and also to some of the wit- 
nesses and my impression is that 
although they were disappointed 
at the Government’s inaction 
they are not greatly surprised. 
They console themselves with 
the thought that the Report has 
at least been educative. What 
was formerly unmentionable in 
polite society can now be dis- 
cussed at a vicarage tea-party. 
Is that good enough? I don’t 
think so. 

The Wolfenden Report had a 
remarkably good Press, on the 
whole. Its main findings were 
approved both by a Church of 
England and a Roman Catholic 
committee. Public opinion, as 
far as one can judge, is about 
evenly divided. That the Home 
Secretary should be an unusually 
enlightened man seemed a fav- 
ourable omen. I hoped that the 
Government would have the 
courage to show leadership in 
these circumstances on a com- 
pletely non-party issue. Instead, 
it looks as though the Report 
will be shelved. Nor have I 
much confidence that the Courts 
will be influenced by its exis- 
tence, as some people seem to 
think. This is a victory for 
irrationalism. 

The situation is all the more 
lamentable because an oppor- 
tunity to bring our own laws in 
line with the rest of Europe will 
not easily arise again. If 
Labouchere intended the Bill of 
1885 to follow the French code 
the very opposite has been the 
result. A new offence was then 
created by an absent-minded 
Parliament. 

Hector HAwTON 
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THE FIRST MONOTHEISM 


by CECIL HOWARD 


The belief in one God first arose in 
Egypt as a concomitant of imperialism 


HEN did the belief in one supreme 
God first capture the religious imagina- 
tion? It is no longer possible to hold 


the traditional Christian view that monotheism 
was introduced by the ancient Hebrews. One of 
the most disturbing shocks to Christian orthodoxy 
was the discovery that the Jews were compara- 
tively late-comers to history. The evolution of 
Egyptian culture, for example, continued for 
about 2.500 years and was almost at an end when 
that of the Hebrews began. 

The barbarous desert tribes which penetrated 
Palestine found a flourishing civilization derived 
mainly from Babylonia to the north and Egypt 
to the south. For some 2,000 years the Egyptians 
had held the Phoenician coast, and in the sixteenth 
century Bc they were masters of western Asia as 
far as the Euphrates. 

The language of the Old Testament was derived 
from the Canaanites together with many of their 
beliefs. Thus, the creation myth and the story of 
the Flood can be traced to the epics of Babylon 
and the Mosaic code shows the influence of the 
famous code of Hammurabi. The _ original 
Hebrews were desert tribesmen who sacrificed 
first-born children to their tribal god and certainly 
did not doubt the existence of other gods. By no 
stretch of imagination can we describe these war- 
like invaders as monotheists. 

The first record of their existence is contained 
in the Tel-el-Amarna letters, circa 1400 Bc, which 
describe how Hebrew nomads entered Palestine. 
then part of the Egyptian Empire, and became 
mercenaries. Needless to say, this was long before 
the appearance of any Hebrew literature. 

It is probable that to escape famine some of 
the Hebrews took refuge in Egypt, where they 
were subjected to slavery. They finally made their 
escape under a leader bearing the Egyptian name 
of Moses. Their flight to Sinai, then an intensely 
volcanic region, led them to adopt a local volcano 
god called Yahveh and to discard their other gods. 

But even this does not amount to monotheism. 
The first of the Ten Commandments, *‘ Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me’, tacitly recognizes 
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the existence of other gods. It was not until after 
the Exile that pure monotheism became the speci- 
fic character of the Jewish religion. But it 
appeared for a brief while in Egypt 1,090 years 
earlier, and there are traces of it in Babylon long 
betore the Hebrew religion developed. The inter- 
esting problem to be solved is why monotheism 
arose in Egypt and Babylon only to be quickly 
submerged whereas once it took hold among the 
Hebrews it became prominently established. Was 
this due to some difference in mentality or must 
we look for the answer in the social environment? 

Both a psychological and a sociological explana- 
tion are naturalistic. The only alternative would 
be a supernatural explanation. Some religious 
apologists, for example, fall back on the idea of 
a general revelation by God of his existence to all 
mankind at a remote period. They appeal to 
statements of missionaries and others about uni- 
versal belief of aborigines in an All Father. They 
see in certain ideas of the Australian aborigines, 
for example, a kind of rudimentary monotheism, 
and they regard the widespread polytheism found 
in more advanced cultures as a degeneration of 
this primitive simplicity. 

This is an old battleground and there is nothing 
very new to say about it except that the evidence 
is weak and the argument is circular. What does 
seem to emerge from the welter of primitive ideas 
is the ambiguity of the word ‘ god’. The late Jane 
Harrison made an important distinction between 
the cult of impersonal spirits—the vague personifi- 
cation of natural forces—and the clear-cut figures 
of personal gods like the Olympians of Greek 
mythology. As she pointed out, you can pray to 
a personal god and worship him; and there is 
consequently a gulf between the god and _ the 
supplicant. But there is no such gulf between an 
impersonal god and his devotee because the 
former is fulfilling a particular function but lack- 
ing the individual purpose that is the mark of 
personality. 

The Olympian type of god, such as the Egyp- 
tian Re or the Greek Zeus, bears the marks of 
the social structure. If a society on earth is 
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Amenhotep IV and his wife worshipping Aton, sym- 
bolized as the sun with each ray terminating in a hand 


divided into classes, the supposed society in 
heaven reflects it. Just as there is an earthly king 
with his court of nobles so there is a heavenly 
king with a court of lesser gods, spirits, arch- 
angels, and so on. 

The advantage of this projection is that the 
special privileges of the king and his nobles can 
be defended on religious grounds. To rebel against 
the king is therefore to be guilty of impiety ; and 
to fight for him is to fight for the god. A power- 
ful fiction is therefore built up permeating every 
department of social life—the fiction that there is 
a hierarchy of supernatural beings whose will is 
to preserve the status quo upon earth. 

We saw in ‘ How Kings Became Gods ’ (Decem- 
ber Humanist) how the unification of upper and 
lower Egypt influenced the conception of the 
Pharaoh as a divine ruler and how that concept 
was changed as the result of a period of anarchy 
and revolution. It would be difficult to think of 
amore fundamental change in religious character 
than the admission of the mass of the people to a 
glorious hereafter from which they were formerly 
excluded. No prophet rose to preach a reformed 
teligion yet the new ideas spread. 

In 1680 sc Egypt fell under the alien rule of 
the Hyksos. The importance of this disaster for 
our purposes was.,not so much what happened 


during the short period when the Hyksos domi- 
nated Egypt as what followed immediately after- 
wards. In order to drive out the invaders it was 
necessary to create a strong military force, and 
with this powerful weapon in their hands the 
Egyptian rulers plundered the prosperous cities of 
Syria and Palestine. 

Can any relation be established between these 
purely external events and the further contradic- 
tion that occurred in religious ideas? Many people 
would declare that there could be no possible 
connection. Yet if the evolution of the various 
Egyptian nomes into a single consolidated State 
was reflected in official theology it is reasonable 
to suppose that the transition of Egypt from a 
nation to an empire would result in further changes. 

Two distinguished Egyptologists, Moret and: 
Breasted, regard the monotheism of the heretic 
king, Ikhnaton, as the appropriate expression in 
religious terms of Egyptian imperialism. The 
same point is made by Stanley Casson in Progress 
and Catastrophe: *‘ Under Thutmose III came the 
great imperial expansion of Egypt and, with the 
development as a natural concomitant of world 
power, monotheism.’ 

It may be objected that under Thutmose III. 
the most complete and aggressive of Egyptian 
imperialists, there was little sign of monotheism. 
It did not come into full prominence until the 
reign of Ikhnaton, when the empire had begun to 
decay. Yet it would be natural to expect a certain 
time lag between the historical events and their 
reflection in the realm of ideas. Moreover, there 
was considerable inertia, not to mention vested 
temple interests, to be overcome. It is impossible 
to deny that in the long history of Egypt, until 
that period, important changes in religion were at 
least partly due to social factors; and it would 
be surprising if a further social development such 
as imperialism produced no repercussions. 

The process of absorbing the gods of the various 
nomes into Re began in the Old Kingdom, but 
until the Empire period Re remained essentially a 
national god. When the gods of other nations, as 
well as of the nomes, were then absorbed into the 
Sun-god, was not this a continuation of the same 
process? Should we not expect the process to go 
on after other nations had been conquered by 
Egypt, just as independent cities were formerly 
forced under a central administration? 

‘With the expansion of the Egyptian kingdom 
into a world empire it was inevitable that the 
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domain of the god should likewise expand’, 
writes Breasted. * As the Kingdom had long since 
found expression in religion, so now the Empire 
was a powerful influence upon religious thought 

. It was universalism expressed in terms of 
imperial power which first caught the imagination 
of the thinking men of the Empire, and disclosed 
to them the universal sweep of the Sun-god’s 
dominion as a physical fact. Monotheism is but 
imperialism in religion.” 

The story of Ikhnaton has often been told. 
From one point of view Egyptian monotheism 
can be analysed in terms of Ikhnaton’s psycho- 
logy. But Ikhnaton’s mind did not function in a 
social vacuum. He was not the first Egyptian to 
formulate monotheism. The conception of a 
world-god is first found in 1400 sc, in the reign 
of Amenhotep III, in a Hymn to Amon. 

In this hymn the Sun-god is no longer a mere 
national deity. His domain already extends 
beyond Egypt. He is ‘the primordial being who 
himself made himself ; who beholds that which he 
has made, sole lord taking captive all lands every 
day, as one beholding them that walk therein’. 
The idea was given full and daring and exceeding 
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beautiful expression by Amenhotep IV. He re. 
named the Sun-god Aton, and changed his own 
name to Ikhnaton (* Aton is Satisfied ’). 

The ancient symbols of the sun as a pyramid 


and falcon were only intelligible in Egypt. 
Ikhnaton therefore used a new symbol that could 
be understood by all who dwelt within the Empire. 
He represented his supreme god by an image of 
the sun’s disc, each extending ray of which termi- 
nated in a hand. Men of all races and nations 
came under the beneficent. protective influence of 
this universal god. The quality of this new con- 
ception, as well as its super-national significance, 
may be judged from the following passage from 
Ikhnaton’s hymn: 

Thy dawning is beautiful in the horizon of the sky, 

O, living Aton, Beginning of life! 

When thou risest in the eastern horizon, 

Thou fillest every land with thy beauty. 

Thou art beautiful, great, glittering, high above 

every land, 

Thy rays, they encompass the lands, even all that 

thou hast made, 

Thou art Re, and thou carriest them all away _ 

Captive; 

Thou binde=. them by thy love. 

Ikhnaton built a city on what is now called 
Tel-el-Amarna, from which he propagated his new 
faith with such zeal that the priests of the deposed 
Amon were faced with ruin. For cur purposes 
two points emerge. The belief in one supreme god, 
governing all races and lands impartially, is surely 
a fitting ideological form to reflect imperialistic 
expansion ; and it can be no coincidence that this 
notion should appear soon after the creation of 
the Egyptian Empire. The new religion was 
stamped out forcibly after Ikhnaton’s death by 
the enormously powerful Amonite priesthood, 
whose revenues and privileges were menaced. 

How far the Hebrew exiles in Egypt were influ- 
enced by this upsurging of monotheism is a matter 
for conjecture. They certainly owed a great deal 
to the immensely superior culture of Egypt. 

Palestine was a bridge between two great 
empires, and it may have been that with the Jews 
imperialism worked, as it were, in reverse to 
strengthen the idea of a single god. The sun-god 
of Ikhnaton sent his rays on all the various races 
that military expansion had sought to subdue. 
The Jews, on the other hand, needed a symbol of 
their power to remain intact as a people amid the 
wars and invasions that threatened to absorb 
them. Yahveh served that purpose and in a sensé 
was responsible for their survival. 
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THE HUMANIST TRADITION—XIII 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL RADICAL 


by H. J. BLACKHAM 


Bentham bequeathed a method of reform which 


laid the foundations 


Act, and it was he who gave principles and 

a social philosophy to the radical agitation 
for parliamentary reform which became a politi- 
cal tide. English institutions cried out for reform, 
but the panic fear excited by the French Revolu- 
tion was hostile to innovation. In the circum- 
stances, Bentham’s language was reassuring, for 
it was the language of mechanics not of agitation. 
Indeed, he himself roundly dismissed the lan- 
guage of the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
and Citizen as ‘ terrorist language’ and ‘ bawling 
upon paper’, and, in a more famous phrase, 
‘nonsense upon stilts ’. 

This was the attitude to the Revolution of a 
man who was certainly himself a political inno- 
vator, but in the manner of an inventor, a man 
of device, of ingenious schemes which, at the 
outset, he had hoped to sell to enlightened despots 
or to the oligarchy of an unreformed parliament. 
It was bitter experience of these ‘ closed corpora- 
tions’, these ‘sinister interests’ opposed to the 
general interest, as well as the logic of his ideas, 
which led him to fix all his hopes on a democrati- 
cally elected majority, and thus to become the 
theorist of radical politics. 

As a young student, Bentham had discovered 
the first of these closed corporations, these sinister 
interests, in the law. He was not prepared to 
accept as normal and necessary that whoever had 
one audience of a Master in Chancery was made 
to pay for three, and the day of his revolt, Lord 
Acton suggested, ‘is memorable in the political 
calendar beyond the entire administration of 
many statesmen ’. 

Into the chaos of the law and its administration 
he introduced a principle of order, the principle 
of utility, which he borrowed and which he ex- 
Ploited, ‘the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number’. Here was a test which could be applied 


B ENTHAM died in the year of the Reform 


of the Welfare State 

to laws, to institutions, and to personal conduct, 
a quantitative principle by means of which legis- 
lation, ethics, and politics could be reduced to a 
science. How? 

If pleasure is the only thing good in itself and 
pain the only evil, and if everyone seeks pleasure 
and avoids pain, and each is in the main the best 
judge of his own happiness, it follows that laws, 
since they take away liberty and impose punish- 
ments, are evils which are only justified in so far 
as they are necessary to regulate coexistence, to 
induce everyone to refrain from injuring another, 
to create by device an artificial harmony of inter- 
ests which maximizes happiness. This was a 
criterion for law reform which, if pressed, would 
have resulted in a drastic simplification, a sweep- 
ing away of relics, of unnecessary restrictions, and 
of privileges. And it was a criterion for legisla- 
tion which would have drastically limited statutes. 

On the assumption that pleasure is alone good 
and that the equal pleasures of any two or more 
men are equally good and that each is the best 
judge of his own happiness, it follows that each 
is to count for one and no one for more than one. 
In this way, radical democracy is implied in the 
foundations of Bentham’s thinking: unless men 
can be treated as identical for the purpose, 
politics cannot be reduced to a science. 

Misgovernment is the worst of evils because it 
introduces evils which are unnecessary and irre- 
sistible, since their means of protection is turned 
against all the subjects. But misgovernment can 
be certainly avoided and good government as 
certainly secured by the employment of the 
requisite devices. The way to ensure that those 
in authority were, and were kept, honest, capable, 
and energetic was to make them appointable, 
removable, answerable, and punishable by those 
who put their happiness in their hands. In order 
to make the interest of rulers coincide with their 
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duty in this way, it was necessary to contrive that 
the punishment immediately followed the omission 
of the duty, and the reward its performance. 

* This arrangement presents the idea of absolute 
perfection ’, said Bentham . . . * because to all the 
force of the punishment is united all the attrac- 
tiveness and certainty of the reward.’ Standing 
in today’s context of behaviouristic studies, one 
can hardly help seeing Bentham’s politicians as 
rats in his laboratory, and what a contrast it is to 
the politics of Burke or of Rousseau. Still, 
Bentham’s thinking was not without a tradition: 
one might say, the tradition of Newton’s idealized 
mechanical thought-models ; but already there was 
a mechanistic or utilitarian tradition in political 
theory, the tradition of Hobbes and Hume. It 
was Hobbes who had broken with the classical 
tradition of political theory, and thought of the 
State as a device for reconciling men’s selfish 
interests, not as the means of realizing their higher 
selves nor of protecting their natural rights. Ben- 
tham carried this line of thinking to a conclusion. 


Towards Democracy 

Bentham’s theory of representative government 
was essentially the same as Thomas Paine’s in 
Common Sense. And to show that a demo- 
cratic constitution was practicable and did produce 
the promised fruits, he instanced the USA. 

‘No other constitution is there, or has there 
been, under which, in anything like so small a 
degree (slave-purchasing and pertinaciously slave- 
holding States always excepted) the interest and 
happiness of the many have been sacrificed to 
those of the ruling and influential few: no other, 
under which what yet remains of that sinister 
sacrifice, will, with so little difficulty, and sooner 
or later with such perfect certainty, be abolished °. 

What was needed to complete the utilitarian 
thought-model of a self-regulated society governed 
by self-executing laws, producing maximum 
energy, efficiency, liberty, security, and happiness, 
was borrowed by Bentham from the political 
economists; the theory of economic man pursu- 
ing unhindered his enlightened self-interest in a 
self-regulating market. 

It is easy today to refute Bentham (and 
Hobbes); but all abstract intellectual systems, 
whatever their uses, are highly vulnerable and 
doomed. The psychological, moral, and_ socio- 
logical shallowness of Bentham’s assumptions and 
the inadequacy of his analysis are easy to see 
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The dressed skeleton of Bentham, with mind mified 
head below (courtesy of University College, L’sndon) 


now; what is less evident is the bold relevance 
of his thinking in his own time, its essential 
applicability to the needs of the day. 

At the turn of the century, England lacked the 
modern institutions which would enable her to 
strive and thrive in the new world in the making. 
Bentham provided the constructive principles for 
institutional invention and reform, renovation and 
innovation. Comte tried to do the same for 
France in the next generation, and the comparison 
serves to bring out how successful Bentham was 
as a thinker. His ideas really were applied. 

He it was who introduced the spirit and princi- 
ples of modern social legislation which trans- 
formed the institutions of this country in the 
nineteenth century. The legislative and adminis: 
trative foundations of our modern highly orgat- 
ized Welfare State were definitively laid in the 
nineteenth century, and the most decisive social 
changes in our history took place then and nol 
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before nor since, and they took place under 
Benthamite inspiration and guidance. 

His professed disciples, the doctrinaire Philo- 
sophical Radicals, were influential enough. The 
Mills and the Benthamite legal members of the 
Viceroy’s Council left their mark on Indian 
administration; the Durham Report (staff-work 
of Charles Buller) was a landmark in imperial 
relations; Molesworth helped to mould our 
colonial policy in a formative phase; the Utili- 
tarian philosophy dominated the universities 
throughout the greater part of the century; in 
domestic policy, the hand of Edwin Chadwick, 
Bentham’s secretary, is seen in a series of monu- 
mental reports on the Poor Law, Public Health, 
Constabulary Forces, and Factory Labour, in 
which, by his power of social analysis, Chadwick 
during twenty years brought to bear on the gov- 
emment from the inner advisory circle the 
influence of Bentham’s administrative method: 
investigate, legislate, inspect, report. 

But Bentham’s influence transcended party lines. 
The reform of parliamentary representation, the 
reform of commercial laws and institutions to 
facilitate enterprise and business, the opening of 
the public service to competition, the dismantling 
of privilege and the emancipation of the indivi- 
dual: these were measures which forced them- 
selves for the needs of the times on the deeply 
conservative yet moving minds of Peel, Gladstone, 
and Disraeli, who formed the main administrations 
in the creative political work of the century. 


Discovery of a Method 

How was it that Bentham’s radical individual- 
im, his insistence that each is the best judge of 
his own interest, his movement to sweep away 
unnecessary traditional legislative restraints, 
fathered the structure of social legislation which 
has destroyed individualism? There were two 
main reasons: (1) the ordinary industrious 
worker had to be enabled to be self-dependent, 
and the provision of the basic conditions of self- 
help was found to require far-reaching social 
organization, with powerful central and _ local 
organs of administration ; (2) the inertness or the 
obstruction of interests compelled the Government 
to take initiatives. 

Thus Bentham in sponsoring political demo- 
tracy and methodical reform sponsored social 
democracy and socialism. The Fabians in their 
methodical approach were his heirs, and Sidney 


Webb was the personal disciple of J. S. Miil. 
When the present secretary of the Labour Party 
said that the Labour movement in this country 
owed more to Methodism than to Marxism, he 
might have meant (though he did not) the method- 
ism of Bentham, not that of Wesley. 

It is as a methodical reformer that Bentham is 
great. His method was to analyse existing prac- 
tice, discern the principles of success, and institu- 
tionalize them as rules, whether in_ politics, 
economics, legislation, education, administration, 
the punishment of criminals, or parliamentary 
debate. His greatness is measured by his practical 
success, for which he was largely indebted to loyal 
and gifted friends and disciples, pre-eminently 
James Mill, his spokesman, but hardly less not- 
ably Francis Place, Edwin Chadwick, and J. S. 
Mill, with a host of proselytes throughout two 
generations. The disciples include also the Ameri- 
can Pragmatists, in whom Utilitarianism had a 
second and mature birth followed by an influ- 
ential career, with John Dewey as the American 
oracle. 

What Bentham and his friends attempted and 
achieved in education is a chapter in itself, and a 
special chapter in the history of British education. 
For it made a clean break with ecclesiastical 
associations and traditions of learning. Their 
educational policy brought them into uncompro- 
mising hostility to the Church, which Bentham 
laboured to expose as one of the most ‘ sinister ’ 
of closed corporations, and their scheme for a 
public system of primary and secondary educa- 
tion was abortive. But University College was the 
first secular foundation for higher learning of 
university status. 

Personally, Jeremy Bentham was an amiable 
eccentric. He described himself as ‘a comical old 
fellow’, but this did no justice to his good- 
humoured simplicity. He was not more com- 
placent than most philosophers. He was practi- 
cally benevolent as well as theoretically philan- 
thropic. He loved music, good cooking and the 
country, and in spite of intensive preoccupation 
with his theories and projects was never solemn. 

His personal contribution to the stream of 
tendency in which modern humanism is borne 
forward was immense, and his place in the 
humanist pantheon is unquestioned; at the same 
time, this affability and child-like simplicity, not 
forgetting the ‘ comicality ’, secure him a place in 
our affections also. 
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WHY I AM A HUMANIST 


by JOHN POLLOCK 


The author prefers humanism to its rivals 


‘ OW lucky you are in the West to have 
H: many philosophies to choose from. 

Here there is only one “—then, turning, 
my Russian friend continued ‘What is yours?’ 
It is a question that is often asked of the visitor 
from the West, and it is one that he finds peculiar 
difficulty in answering. He has become so very 
conscious of the fact that spiritually he is so rich 
that he is loath for that reason alone to admit 
that he has none, that amid such embarras de 
richesses he belongs to a society that prides itself 
on its very lack of a metaphysic, on its common 
sense. It would be too like the millionaire who 
describes how poor he is by detailing his super- 
tax deductions. 

Yet this is his first reaction. On the one hand, 
he has been taught that philosophy is not the 
search for some Weltanschauung or for some 
self-consistent system of belief, but simply the 
analysis of propositions, the elucidation and 
unravelling of puzzles, and that the job of the 
philosopher is just that and no more. On the 
other, even if he is a Protestant Christian 
he is probably one of the 70 per cent or so who 
do not go to church regularly and who, if they 
believe in Something, have rejected the theological 
framework on which they might otherwise hang 
their thoughts and opinions. At home he gets 
along well enough, but once in a Communist, or 
for that matter Fascist, country which does not 
share his ideals and assumptions he finds that, 
unlike the Catholic or the Communist, he has no 
basic set of beliefs by reference to which he can 
evaluate what he discovers there. 

This article is the attempt of one humanist to 
give an outline of his own philosophy and to 
detail some of the presuppositions on which it is 
based. It may help others to exercise that free- 
dom which my Russian friend envied so much, the 
freedom to formulate a philosophy of their own. 

First of all, what is it to be a humanist? Cer- 
tainly it is not to possess definite qualities of 
character. You can no more tell a humanist by 
his actions than you can a Christian, although 
certain patterns of behaviour might show him to 
be neither. He has not necessarily a mature 
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mind, nor need he act very rationally, though he 
may hold both of these before him as an ideal. 
He may even be noticeably prejudiced in what 
he does, easily swayed by emotion, and still call 
himself quite properly a humanist. It would be 
surprising were it otherwise. No creed has a 
monopoly of wisdom, and the greatest compre. 
hend all varieties of mankind. 


A New Perspective 


What distinguishes the humanist from either the 
Communist or the Christian is not that he is 
intellectually more * grown up’ but rather that in 
seeing man’s significance and his relation to the 
universe in a rather different way he will give 
different reasons for his actions and may on 
crucial occasions behave differently. 

He takes as his starting-point the human indi- 
vidual as he is discovered on this earth, not merely 
body, not only spirit, but a personality the product 
of the two. He may indeed emphasize the spiri- 
tual or the intellectual side over the other, but 
not because he finds bodily needs in any way 
degrading or unimportant but rather because they 
are more easily satisfied and contribute less to- 
ward the formation of character. For he believes 
that it is.one of man’s duties to develop his 
personality, to realize his potentialities, and to 
exhaust his talents. Jt is not death but the waste 
of a life that is the supreme human tragedy. 

Since there is no evidence of a life after death, 
such fulfilment must be achieved in this. 

From this duty follows the principle of tolera- 
tion. Since it is only the individual himself who 
can develop his own personality, everyone must 
have the right to plan his life in his own way 
according to his own ideals, however misguided 
these may be, provided that in doing so he does 
not impinge unduly on the right of others to do 
likewise. It is the duty of government to regu- 
late this and by more positive measures to remove 
obstacles and to provide means by which it is 
possible. 

This does not mean that the humanist is com- 
mitted to some philosophy of enlightened selfish- 
ness. For one thing, he recognizes that man lives 
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in society with other men and that he must there- 
fore accept those limitations on his conduct that 
make communal living possible. The advantages 
he gets in exchange are the possibilities of a richer 
life through communication, discussion, and the 
pooling of abilities. 

This is a practical arrangement, but morality is 
more than just the rules that govern it and which 
sensible men accept. Man has not only intelli- 
gence, he has also the inborn capacity to love and 
hate, and this capacity, together with reason, 
forms the basis of a moral code. This is his 
Original Sin and his Original Virtue which he 
cannot escape. It is why he feels the force of the 
rules he adopts. As people differ in temperament 
and experience, so their judgment of right and 
wrong will differ, but only within these limits set 
by human nature and human reason. When any- 
one oversteps them he is not judged merely 
wicked, but insane. It is this duality of thought 
and feeling that explains the search for some 
table of objective values which everyone will 
accept, and it is this that explains too why even 
the most honest and disinterested person will 
interpret such a table differently. Reason seeks 
the Universal while emotion ensures that each 
person will see it differently. The two interact 
and modify each other. 

The humanist believes in the autonomy of 
ethics and holds that one does right because it is 
right, that morally there can be no more funda- 
mental reason; and that the making of a moral 
decision is logically independent of another being, 
natural or supernatural. To say that a certain 
course of action is God’s will is irrelevant and 
adds nothing to its moral worth. 

It is the individual, for the humanist, that is 
the atom of experience, and while he will have 
strong ties of family, interest and taste with others, 
no association or group is more than the sum of 
the individuals that compose it. In other words, 
the Class, the Party, or the Church has no special 
status, no greater ‘reality’ apart from its mem- 
bers, and it cannot abrogate (except in the most 
exceptional circumstances) the right of the indi- 
vidual to live by his own ideals and judge what 
is in his own best interests. It cannot ‘ force him 
to be free’ without robbing him of his maturity. 

A humanist respects knowledge for what it can 
achieve and also for its own sake as a prerequi- 
site of the fullest life. He therefore first asks of 
4 proposition not ‘Is it reactionary?’, ‘Is it 


deviationist?’, ‘Is it heresy?’, but simply ‘Is it 
true?’. He can appeal to no revelation, no infal- 
lible institution. But knowledge is limited both in 
fact and in principle; in fact because we are 
always learning more, in principle because there 
are certain questions which the scientist cannot 
answer, among which are the following: *‘ Why 
are we here?’, ‘What happens when we die?’. 
‘What was the first cause?’. The humanist 
believes that the only facts that can be discovered 
about this world are those discovered by scientific 
means, and, having ascertained that these ques- 
tions are unanswerable in this way, he is satisfied 
to leave it at that. They may indeed have some 
sort of answer (otherwise we would not go on 
asking them), but it is an answer that would 
express an attitude to or feeling about the facts 
rather than facts themselves. It would have for 
the humanist, poetic truth. 


The Great Divide 


The theist cannot be satisfied with this, and 
since he still demands facts as explanation he has 
to accept supernatural ones as the only ones possi- 
ble. God therefore becomes the first cause. At this 
stage what divides the humanist and the theist is 
not so much a different assessment of the value of 
science (although this is also possible) but a deep 
difference in temperament, whether we can or 
cannot accept the unknowable. God certainly 
answers all the questions, but only because he has 
been defined with this purpose in view. 

There seem to be certain advantages in this 
formulation of humanism. It is within the general 
humanist historical tradition, it is not polemical, 
and it stands on its own feet as a cohercut alter- 
native to Communism and Christianity. Because 
it is an ‘open’ philosophy, because it demands 
‘nothing’ and has no exclusive creed or mani- 
festo, it allows the sense in which it is legitimate 
to talk, for instance, of a Christian humanist 
suggesting where such a person places the empha- 
sis in his own system of thought. Socially, while 
its principles commit it to some form of Welfare 
State, full employment, and a positive policy 
toward education (education conceived, that is, 
as training the mind to think for itself, not as 
moulding it to a pattern however laudable), it is 
still neutral between conservative and socialist. 
It may be a fact that most humanists in 1958 
are socialist (I do not know) but there is no 
logical reason why this should be so. A humanist 
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who is also a conservative would simply believe 
that, on his reading of history and human nature, 
progress, to be lasting, must be slow rather than 


quick. 


Finally, humanism defined in this way makes 
none of the question-begging claims to be more 
scientific or rational than its rivals, although 
humanists may make that claim for it. It there- 
fore implies no judgment about the intellectual or 


moral capabilities of those who do not accept it, 
a judgment which would otherwise follow from 
such a claim. This seems to me most important 


since it allows for the undoubted fact that there 


are Christians and theists who are not only worthy 
of the greatest respect but for those very qualities 
that the humanist values most. 
rejoice in this. 
richness of the world and the greatness of man. 


I personally 
It is one more example of the 


MAN WITHOUT GOD 


by HUMPHREY SKELTON 


Dr Julian Huxley's latest book develops the 
theme that man is an instrument of evolution 


HEN T. H. Huxley 
WW the inaugural 
address at the opening 


of Johns Hopkins University, a 
Congregationalist minister in 
New York protested: * "Twas an 
ill thing to have invited Profes- 
sor Huxley; “twere better to 
have invited God. "Twould have 
been impossible to have invited 
both. The story is told by 
Julian Huxley in New Bottles 
for New Wine (Chatto & 
Windus, 21s), and he adds the 
comment, “Today I am coming 
to believe that it is impossible 
to invite the aid of the concept 
of unitary thought without 
dropping our invitation to God.’ 

For many years Dr Huxley 
has been working out a philo- 
sophy of scientific humanism 
based on evolution. He has 
described it as ‘religion without 
revelation’ and, more recently, 
as a noetic system. The term 
‘noetic’ is derived from the 
Greek word for mind, and Dr 
Huxley has been greatly im- 
pressed by Teilhard Du Char- 
din’s book Phénoméne Humain, 
which speaks of human activities 
as a noosphere, in contrast to 
the biosphere which denotes the 
total of the organic inhabitants 
of the earth. 

Thus stress is laid on the 
uniqueness of man from the out- 
set, but this is based on science 
rather than theology. What is 
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most distinctive about man is 
that he possesses a_ self-repro- 
ducing tradition. He can store 
ideas as well as food, and these 
systems of ideas undergo an 
evolution. 

General evolution seems to 
have reached its limit and be- 
come stabilized, but man_ is 
capable of further major trans- 
formations. ‘His role’, writes 
Dr Huxley, ‘is to be the instru- 
ment of the evolutionary pro- 
cess on this planet, the sole 
agent capable of effecting major 
advances and of realizing new 
possibilities for evolving life.’ 


Reality Unveiled 


Again, ‘if asked to name the 
most remarkable development of 
the present century my answer 
would be: Man’s unveiling of 
the face and figure of the reality 
of which he forms a part, the 
first picture of human destiny in 
its true outlines’. 

In the past, human life has 
generally been, as Hobbes des- 
cribed it, ‘nasty, brutish, and 
short’. This was due in part to 
ignorance of the true conditions 
of life, but, as science takes the 
place of magic and superstition, 
the power is acquired to control 
the forces of Nature and shape 
our own future. 

This means that the under- 
privileged are coming to realize 
that there is no longer any need 


to submit passively to starvation 
and disease. The miseries that 
were once attributed to the 
inscrutable will of God are seen 
for what they really are, natural 
phenomena that can be mastered 
by knowledge. It is equally 
true, of course, that knowledge 
has given us the power to des- 
troy as well as to save. Dr 
Huxley does not shut his eyes 
to the threat of atomic war, but 
neither does it cause him to lose 
his head. 

Even those who are unable to 
share all his conclusions must 
admire the cool rationality of a 
man of science who points to 
one way out of the universal 
predicament. 

Unless the human species is 
annihilated it must grapple with 
day-to-day problems. It must 
continually seek fresh outlets for 
the ever-advancing technology. 
Somehow it must increase the 
general food supply and halt the 


fantastic annual increase in 
population. This year, for 
example, another thirty-four 


million people will be added to 
the total population of the 
world, and so it will go on 
until we learn to manage our 
affairs more rationally. 

This is the world situation as 
all humanists see it, but Dr 


Huxley is not content with the 
fashionable piecemeal approach. 
He strongly feels the need for 
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viewing our immediate problems 
against a cosmic background. It 
is this craving for a unification 
of experience which is sometimes 
expressed by the question, What 
is the meaning of life? Religion 
has hitherto met this insistent 
demand and Dr Huxley does not 
object to his own outlook being 
described as religious although 
it is free from supernaturalism. 

His alternative to supernatural 
religion has much in common 
with the evolutionary philo- 
sophies of Samuel Alexander 
and A. N. Whitehead. The uni- 
verse is conceived in terms of 
process. Man is that fragment 
of the universe which, after 
zons of self-transformation, has 
become conscious of its own 
nature. 

Man inhabits one planet among 
hundreds of millions of stars in 
one among hundreds of millions 
of galaxies. Our own galaxy, the 
Milky Way, is between 4,000/ 
5,000 million years old; and on 
this earth matter became organ- 
ized as a primitive form of life 
some 2,000 million years ago. 
Man himself is less than a 
million years old and civilization 
little more than 5,000 years. 

The time scale gives us a 
necessary perspective. Today 
the belief in progress is often 
dismissed as a nineteenth-century 
myth, but this is a superficial 
attitude, as Dr Huxley points 
out. When we look back on the 
course of evolution we cannot 
deny that progress has occurred. 
It is just a fact. Whether it will 
inevitably continue is quite an- 
other story. 


Trans-humanism 
Barring some great  catas- 
trophe, progress is probably 


inevitable in the human sector. 
Apart from atomic welfare, a 
new virus or bacteria might des- 
troy the human species, or some 
great climatic change might 
occur. But if these disasters are 
avoided the human race may 
well continue its advance. 
“The human species can if it 
Wishes transcend itself—not just 
sporadically, an individual here 
In One way, an individual there 
in another way, but in_ its 
entirety as humanity. We need 


a name for this new belief. Per- 
haps trans-humanism will serve: 
man remaining man, but trans- 
cending himself by realizing new 
possibilities of and for his human 
nature.’ 

Trans - humanism is but 
humanism writ large. It is essen- 
tially a philosophy for modern 
man and could not have oc- 
curred to anyone in its present 
form in a pre-scientific age. It 
is bound up with the concept 
of progress which is a compara- 
tively modern idea. Neverthe- 
less, to regard the goal of life 
as the realization of our total 
capacities is in the line of 
thought begun by Aristotle’s 
Ethics. The chief difference is 
that by taking evolution seri- 
ously Dr Huxley can envisage 
the creation of new possibilities 


and satisfactions as well as 
maximizing those which are 
already within our reach. 

The Complete Man 


The more we gain in under- 
standing both of ourselves and 
our place in the universe the 
richer are the possibilities which 
offer themselves for the human 
adventure. But, as Dr Huxley 
wisely emphasizes, progress must 
not be restricted solely to the 
intellectual field. It must em- 
brace the life of the imagination 
and creative art as well as pure 
reason. In short, the humanist 
ideal is expressed by the Renais- 
sance dream of ‘the complete 
man’. 

But how can we hope to 
approximate to this ideal of 
completeness and all-round 
development in an age of inten- 
sive specialization? We cannot, 
of course, master all the know- 
ledge that is available, as might 
have been possible in the six- 
teenth century. But it is still 
within our power to live in 
several dimensions. There is not 
the slightest reason why scienti- 
fic interests should inhibit our 
emotional life. Poetry, art, and 
music are essentials of civiliza- 
tion. An individual who tries to 
do without them is not being 
rational but one-sided. 

It could be said, perhaps, that 
in the past religion helped man 


to make the best of things rather 
than the most of himself. It 
offered a consolation for the 
harshness of life in a world in 
which poverty and disease were 
endemic. It performed a socially 
valuable function ; but the need 
for it diminishes as the human 
lot improves. 

Not that all the evils that 
afflict us will ever be wholly 
removed or all the tasks of reli- 
gion superseded. What we now 
require, according to Dr Huxley, 
is a new religion. He would 
replace the idea of God by the 
concept of man as the instru- 
ment and agent of the evolu- 
tionary process. 


The ideal of social or profes- 
sional success based on the one- 
sided specialization of some single 
faculty or skill, and evaluated in 
material or quantitative terms, 
needs to be supplemented and 
enlarged and in large measure 
replaced by the ideal of wholeness. 
The integrator here is integration ; 
the aim the development of an 
integrated personality, an inner 
harmony with peace as its product. 


This brings us to the problem 
of humanist morality. Obviously 
it is based on a unitary view of 
life—on wholeness rather than 
holiness. It is not a code of pro- 
hibitions but the outcome of 
feeling ourselves to be part of a 
universal process of creative 
development. Thus the split 
between man and Nature is 
healed and there is no opposi- 
tion between the individual and 
society, for it is in genu: ne self- 
fulfilment that the individual 
develops his own_ personality 
and so makes his particular con- 
tribution to the wider process 
of which he is a part. 

One immediate moral duty, 
therefore, is to understand what 
the present situation calls for 
and to take the appropriate 
action. The result of believing 
that only knowledge can set man 
truly free is a demand for more 
knowledge and more science. 

The detailed implications of 
Dr Huxley’s thesis have yet to 
be worked out, but he has given 
a bold imaginative picture which 
should dispose of the reproach 
that humanism is mainly nega- 
tive in its approach. 
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GOLDIE’S FIGHT FOR LIFE 


by MAURICE BURTON 


How much did the bird understand? 


front-door bell and, on opening the door, I 

found a boy standing there holding a baby 
bird in his cupped hands. He had found it in the 
road and, as there was no sign of the parents, he 
had picked it up and brought it along to me to 
see what could be done with it. I took the bird 
from him and saw it was a goldfinch. Although 
it was fledged, it still had a few down feathers on 
the head, rather lank yellow feathers that over- 
hung the eyes like absurd eyebrows. 

As I held the goldfinch in my hand its toes 
clutched my fingers. It was as if the bird was 
clinging to me for help. At the same time it 
looked up at me, full of trust that I would do 
something to take the place of its lost parents. 
If the truth could be known the poor mite was 
simply bewildered by all these strange events, but 
that is how it seemed to me. So I accepted the 
young goldfinch and promised to look after it. 

I had never before had a goldfinch to feed, so 
the first problem to settle was what food to give 
it. When in doubt, we always fall back on whole- 
meal bread soaked in milk, so I prepared some of 
this. Then came the next problem: how to feed 
it. This is not so simple as it may sound. Young 
birds, before their eyes are open, as we know, 
open their beaks and gape straight up as soon as 
the nest is vibrated. With very young nestlings 
all one need do is tap the table or whatever they 
are resting on and push the food down their 
throats as they open their mouths. When the eyes 
have opened they will gape towards anything that 
moves near them. To feed them at this stage is 
also easy. When they are fledged matters are very 
different, for by then they have come to recognize 
the parent and to associate it with food. Without 
the parent there they keep their beaks closed. And 
this was exactly what this young goldfinch was 
doing. 

The best way of giving food to young birds is 
to hold the food in a pair of tweezers and push 
it down the throat as the beak opens. If the bird 
does not open its beak, then it may be necessary 
to force it open, as gently as possible, but quite 
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3 ARLY last summer there was a ring at our 


‘It still had a few down feathers on the head’ 


firmly. The goldfinch resisted all my efforts to 
open the beak, short of being so rough with it as 
to do it injury. All this time, however, it was 
cheeping at regular intervals, opening the beak 
wide as it did so. 

As you watch a young bird open its beak to 
cheep, the action seems quite slow, and you would 
think there would be plenty of time to push food 
in before the beak closed. At all events, that is 
how it seemed to me as, with the bird perched 
on my finger, I sat watching it and trying to see 
the answer to my problem. I waited for the next 
cheep, with the tweezers poised beside its beak, 
but before I could move the tweezers the cheep 
was over and the beak was closed. I tried again 
and again, but always I was that split second too 
late. Then I took a matchstick with one end 
sharpened to a point, hoping this would be less 
cumbersome than the tweezers. With food on the 
end of it J tried again. The result was the same— 
failure. 

Feeding baby blackbirds and thrushes and many 
others is relatively easy. It may be necessary to 
educate them to it at first, but that does not take 
long, and after that it is plain sailing. The parent 
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goldfinch, on the other hand, feeds its young by 
regurgitation. This sounds very simple, but 
although one may watch this taking place and 
describe it in simple terms, it is altogether another 
thing to simulate it. There is a strong probability 
that bird-breeders and bird-fanciers may know a 
simple method, but at this time there was no 
breeder or fancier within call, and I had in front 
of me a hungry fledgling goldfinch. 


Heroic Struggle 

I tried to reason this out, First I tried holding 
the ends of the tweezers over the fledgling’s beak, 
to imitate the parent’s beak, with the food poised 
in the tweezers as if the position of the parent’s 
throat. This failed. I tried stroking the young 
beak with the tips of the tweezers. I tried this and 
that, but all to no avail. The baby goldfinch tried 
too. On several occasions, as I tried to feed it, it 
threw its head back and opened the beak wide. 
Before I could realize what it was doing, and react 
accordingly, the impulse had died down and the 
beak was shut again. It tried opening its beak 
with the head in the normal position; it tried to 
peck at the food; it even tried putting out its 
tongue to lick the semi-liquid mass held between 
the tweezers. Each time it was the slowness of 
my reaction that brought failure. 

Whether these are normal reactions for gold- 
finches or not, I do not know. It is doubtful 
whether they are. At all events, for me there was 
all the appearance that the goldfinch was trying 
hard to take the food it so badly needed. To cut 
the story short, by dint of patient trying over a 
period of several hours, I managed at last to 
teach the young bird to take food in a way which 
Iam quite certain was foreign to its nature. So 
for the whole of the second day I was able to feed 
it successfully. 

It may be that the bird was already sick when 
I received it, or it may be I was giving it the wrong 
food. At all events, by the end of the second day 
it was panting. The next morning it greeted me 
with a cheerful chirping and altogether it seemed 
in good heart, but it would take no food. Several 
times that morning I tried to feed it. Once I 
succeeded in getting food into the throat, but the 
goldfinch shook it out. Then, by noon on this 
third day, it was crouched on the bottom of the 
Cage, showing little interest in life. I felt its body, 
Which was cold, so, cupping my hand, I held it in 
the sunshine streaming through the window. It 


revived a little, so I took it out into the sun and 
air, still in my cupped hand. 

Holding it in my hand in this way gave better 
opportunities for observing the young bird. It 
was clearly very weak, and the most significant 
symptom of this, apart from the panting, was 
that it was sitting on its ‘knees’. The feet were 
no longer capable of use. It tried to lift itself and 
failed, but when a sparrow settled on the edge of 
the guttering overhead and chirped the lion- 
hearted goldfinch fledgling lifted up its head, 
opened its beak, and gave forth a chirp in reply 
which had in it no sound of weakness. And with 
this chirp it seemed to gather strength; but this 
was only momentary. 

I took the bird back and put it gently on to the 
floor of the cage. There it crouched with every 
sign of complete languor and weariness. Several 
times its body settled close to the floor and the 
head drooped wearily, as if the bird were about to 
breathe its last, but as often it would raise the 
head briskly and struggle back into a sitting 
position, Three times, after fighting back into the 
sitting position, it opened its wings and flew a few 
inches, to land on the floor of the cage with the 
wings spread-eagled. There was not the strength 
left to close them voluntarily: they finally closed 
from the lack of strength to keep them spread. 

Another movement, which was repeated in 
spells between the efforts to fly, was a pecking 
movement, combined with a searching movement 
of the head. It was as though the bird were 
seeking the food that might give it the strength to 
struggle still more. 

It was only a fledgling goldfinch, a waif brought 
to me out of the blue; and it was clearly dying. 
Was it kinder to wring its neck and end its 
struggles? It was a tiny mite, of no consequence 
to the world’s affairs, approaching the fate which 
each year is meted out, through one cause or 
another, to 70 per cent of goldfinch fledglings 
during the first three months of leaving the nest. 
These and other thoughts ran in turn through my 
mind. Yet it was not possible cither to go away 
and leave it, or to put it out of its misery, or to 
stand just looking on helplessly. 

Once again I took the bird in my hand. Yet 
again it tried to fly, but with even less success 
than before. I held it for about a quarter of an 
hour. Towards the end of that tine a tremor ran 
through the small body, lasting about four 
seconds. There was no movement to be seen and 
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the tremor was transmitted to my hand, feeling 
like a small electric shock. A short while later 
another tremor ensued. Following this, the peck- 
ing movements grew weaker and finally ceased as 
the fledgling put its head to one side, laid it on 
my hand, and sank finally to rest. 

This is not the first time that we have had a 
young bird brought in to us to succour and which 
has died a few hours or a few days later. It is, 
however, the first occasion that I have made care- 
ful notes at the time of what took place, so that 
when the emotional upset that the loss of even so 
small a life occasions has passed one can return, 
a few weeks later, and re-live the events objec- 
tively, with the memory unhampered by imme- 
diate emotions and refreshed by the written 
record. 

In this, two things stand out. The first has to 
do with the feeding. We know that in young 
animals this is accomplished largely on the basis 
of simple reflexes, and it may be that all I had 
seen was the operation of a succession of these. 
Yet the synthesis of the goldfinch’s actions sug- 
gested that, however dimly, it was aware not 
merely of its own needs but of the efforts being 
made, very clumsily, to satisfy these. There 
appeared to be awareness and endeavour. That is, 
a behaviour pattern may be innate and largely 
automatic, and yet in a crisis it can draw upon 
qualities known to us as adaptability, resourceful- 
ness, initiative, and the like. 

The bigger impression was made on me, how- 
ever, by the events of the last few hours. It may 
be that all I witnessed was, again, the operation 
of a series of simple reflexes, the flying reflex, the 
pecking reflex, the reflex from the semi-circular 
canals that made the goldfinch try to sit up when 
it was lurching to one side. Again, the synthesis 
of these gives a different impression, of an animal 
fighting for life—and to my mind fighting heroic- 
ally, alone and against tremendous odds. It gave. 
for me, a new idea of the phrase we use so glibly 
—the ‘ instinct for self-preservation ’. 

Adaptability, resourcefulness, endeavour, the 
will to live, are qualities we cannot express in 
graphs, in histograms, or in any other form of 
statistical analysis. There are in them no figures 
that are statistically significant. Yet they are more 
real and more significant to the individual than 
any of those things we reduce to tables of figures, 
and we can appreciate them precisely because we 
share them with our lesser brethren. 
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LORDS AND 
LADIES 


by D. L. HOBMAN 


The prospect of life peerages for 
women has stirred ancient prejudices 


O some of the Lords will have none of the 
ladies—well, well, well! Perhaps from their 
own point of view they may be right. Par- 
liament has sometimes been called the best club 
in London, and if that is a good description the 
House of Lords might be looked upon as a kind 
of club within a club, which is even more com- 
fortable, more select, and considerably more U 
than another place. In that case the members are 
not to be blamed for wanting to keep it exclu- 
sively for their own use, since men apparently do 
need some refuge or sanctuary where they can be 
secure from the danger of feminine interruption 
and can talk freely without any of the inhibitions 
imposed by the presence of the opposite sex. 
Before they had clubs they had coffee-houses, and 
before they had coffee-houses they had hostelries, 
not for travellers only, and certain guilds other 
than craft-guilds, which Coulton calls social- 
religious, and which, besides helping the Church 
and the poor, must also have provided many 
agreeable opportunities for masculine conversa- 
tion. Strange though it may seem, women also 
sometimes like to be among themselves ; anybody 
who has ever seen middle-aged members of a 
Women’s Institute on an outing, enjoying them- 
selves like a lot of jolly schoolgirls, must have 
realized that men are not always and everywhere 
indispensable for feminine pleasures. It is not at 
all unjustifiable, therefore, if any social club 
insists on a rule keeping out the opposite sex. 
But, in fact, the House of Lords is not a club. 
On the other hand, if it were the supreme legis- 
lative body in the land, its members might feel— 
rightly or wrongly—that women are not capable 
of exercising ultimate political power. Such an 
argument may sound strange coming from men 
who have sworn allegiance to a woman, but there 
has been no dispute in England about men accept- 
ing a reigning queen. One of the latter, Queen 
Victoria, was herself most bitterly opposed to 
the emancipation of her own sex, and no doubt 
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Mary Stocks, educationist (Portrait by Yevonde) 


Elizabeth I would have denounced any such mad- 
ness with a good round oath, if it could ever 
possibly have been conceived within her own 
time. There is little enough logic in these matters, 
whether on the part of a ruler who denied to the 
rest of her sex a fraction of the power which she 
herself enjoyed, or of the peers who are willing to 
accept a reigning queen but refuse to share their 
own political rights with peeresses. However, life 
is illogical, and noble Lords might be forgiven 
for believing—even if they were alone in their 
belief—that women in general are not capable of 
exercising supreme power. 

But, in fact, the House of Lords is not the 
supreme legislative power in the land. 

Ever since 1911, when a Liberal Government 
under Mr Lloyd-George introduced legislation 
depriving it of the right to reject money Bills and 
reducing its power of veto over other Bills to two 
years, under threat of creation of enough peers 
to swamp the House and pass the Act, the House 
of Lords has been very much in the background 
of Parliament. In 1949 the two-year period was 
reduced by half, which was little more than a for- 
mality and hardly affected the consultative and 
delaying functions of the Upper Chamber. 

Now it is proposed to take a new step with the 
Life Peerages Bill, which contains in Section 1 
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the brief startling sentence: ‘A life peerage may 
be conferred under this section on a woman’ 
(Clause 3). No wonder that scarlet robes are 
a’flutter and coronets tremble at such an innova- 
tion. It is true that in 1958 women have already 
attained a status of political and economic 
equality with men, with only a few reservations. 
Even Lord Airlie, apparently the chief spokesman 
for the opponents of that clause in the House of 
Lords debate, was reported in The Times as 
declaring that no one could vie with him in his 
admiration for the work of women in most 
spheres. There is an oddly familiar ring about 
these words of praise, not unlike the introduction 
so often made before an anti-Semitic outburst to 
the effect that the speaker includes a Jew among 
his best friends. In spite of all his admiration, 
Lord Airlie regrets the introduction of ladies into 
the House of Lords, a term which he prefers to 
women. (Laughter.) 

Why laughter? It is not difficult to see why an 
earlier remark of his in rather curious taste, about 
ladies stripped to the waist, should have aroused 
some ribald male mirth, but surely there is some- 
thing more sad than humorous about still pre- 
ferring to call women ladies. Does Lord Airlie 
also prefer to have himself spoken of as a noble 
gentleman rather than as a nobleman? Perhaps 
a few of his hearers, like many readers of his 
speech, were laughing at rather than with this 
noble Lord. He feared for the future of the 
House of Lords if they—ladies? women?—were 
admitted, for apparently the revision of _ ill- 
conceived legislation is not one of their functions. 
Viscount Massereene and Ferrard prayed heaven 
to ‘forbid that it [the House] should become the 
stamping ground of bossy Janes’. Earl Ferrers 
went even further, declaring that women had not 
shown themselves particularly successful in the 
House of Commons and that their introduction 
into the House of Lords would be ‘ an unmitigated 
disaster 

Have women members of Parliament really 
been so unsuccessful? There have not been many, 
it is true, but that is because some of the elec- 
torate (including their own sex), like some of the 
Lords, are stubbornly anti-feminist. A woman 
candidate is not readily adopted because it is 
generally understood that she is likely to lose at 
least 10 per cent of the votes which her party 
can normally expect to gain at an election. Never- 
theless, by this time there have been enough 
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women in the House of Commons to judge of 
their quality, including Margaret Bondfield, Susan 
Lawrence, Eleanor Rathbone, Mrs Wintringham. 
the Duchess of Atholl, and others, who have made 
their influence felt, especially in social legislation. 

Hereditary peers, who have not had to devote 
themselves to vote-catching, can make valuable 
contributions to debates, especially when they are 
experts in some subject. In future this will apply 
particularly to men who are made life peers 
because of some service which they have rendered 
to the nation, or because of specialized know- 
ledge which they have acquired in the course of 
their work, but are there no women with similar 
qualifications? Lady Violet Bonham Carter, Lady 
Reading, and Mrs Mary Stocks are among those 
who appear to have sufficient experience and 
wisdom to enable them to contribute usefully to 
any discussion on great issues. 

A feminine element in the House of Lords 
today would really be less of a novelty than it 
was in the House of Commons forty years ago, 
when women were almost unknown in_ public 
life, except of course in the struggle for the suf- 
frage. Even then the peers provided one of the 
chief obstacles to their political emancipation, the 
final hurdle, determined as they were to defend 
masculine rights to the end. The Representation 
of the People Bill was passed by a very large 
majority in the Commons, but the House of Lords 
was known to be strongly opposed to the clause 
extending the suffrage to women, which was in- 
cluded in the Bill. Lord Curzon, President of the 
Anti-Suffrage League, declared that he thought 
the supporters of the Bill mistaken and was sure 
that both Houses would rue the day when they 
passed it, yet he could not advise noble Lords to 
vote against it, since under the circumstances they 
had no hope of winning such a challenge. Did he 


already foresee in his own mind the threat to the 
last stronghold of the male prerogative, or was 
the idea of peeresses in the House of Lords 
beyond his imagination in 1918? 

Four years later the Viscountess Rhondda, a 
peeress in her own right, lodged a petition in an 
attempt to be summoned to take her seat in 
Parliament. This was considered twice by the 
Lords Committee for Privileges, but it was 
decided that the Sex Disqualification (Removal) 
Act did not create new rights, and the petition 
was dismissed. There have been several further 
attempts to admit peeresses, but so far they have 
all failed. However, under the new Bill, if life 
peeresses are admitted to the House of Lords there 
will be no logical reason left for excluding those 
ladies who have, or should have, an hereditary 
right to a seat. 

The present controversy savours of the old 
issues of female suffrage, which we had long 
supposed to be dead and buried. The same stale 
old arguments are brought out, the same objec- 
tions raised, until it almost seems as though 
nothing whatever had been learned and nothing 
forgotten. But there is one very important dif- 
ference: the fervour and heat have gone out of 
it. The suffrage question at the beginning of this 
century rent the nation in two; strong feelings 
were roused on both sides, and people fiercely 
defended their standpoint, whether they were in 
favour of granting the vote to women or whether 
they were against it. Today, in the second half of 
the century, in spite of faint echoes of the past, 
it is obvious that in this issue of the political 
rights of women, England has all passion spent. 
Lord Pakenham in a broadcast (At Home and 
Abroad, December 27, 1957) declared that anyone 
against was fit for certification, and the House 
of Lords has in fact accepted the principle 
of feminine representation by a large majority. 
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The real interest of the Life Peerages Bill lies in 
the hereditary principle. Compared to the ques- 
tion of whether or not to create a peer for his 
lifetime only, without power to hand down his 
privileges to his son, the other matter concerning 
peeresses is a mere side issue, and is clearly felt to 
be so by the Press and by Parliament itself. 

Unless the House of Lords is abolished alto- 
gether the day will come when ladies will sit side 
by side with the Lords. It cannot be otherwise, 
for women, like John Brown’s body, will still go 
| marching on. 
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HUMBUG ABOUT PEACE 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


The Christmas message of peace is 
mockery if confined to hymn-singing 


Eve festival in the chapel of King’s College. 


LISTENED on the radio to the Christmas 
| Cambridge. I always do so; for some of the 


carols are worth hearing (though some are not), 


the organ is always well played, and the selection 
of lessons gives a humanist food for thought on 
the way in which the academic mind can humbug 
itself into a pretence that Hebrew folk-lore and 
prophecy, or early Christian legend and rhapsody, 
have some relevance to the problems which chal- 
lenge us in the twentieth century. 

The Provost and Fellows of King’s are educated 
men and know as well as any of us that the myth 
of Eve and the serpent in Genesis is the naive 
attempt of some early Jewish (or perhaps Baby- 
lonian) story-teller to explain the facts of pain 
and death—much as the early Greeks tried to 
explain them by the myth of Pandora and her 
box. They know this, and yet they depute a guile- 
less chorister to read the Eve story as though it 
were history and had some causal relation to the 
coming of Christ. 

Other readers recite prophecies from the com- 
pilation called the book of Isaiah, as if they had 
been in some way fulfilled in the Gospels—though 
the one thing certain about those prophecies 
is that their visions of universal peace were 
never fulfilled and have not been fulfilled to 
this day. 

They read the Nativity legends in Matthew and 
Luke—knowing well, if they are educated men, 
that the two Gospels contradict one another and 
that neither is contemporary with the alleged 
events. They end with the rhapsody of the 
Fourth Gospel on the Word made flesh, though 
they would be hard put to it to explain to a 
philosophically trained layman just whar early 
theologians meant by the Word (or Logos) and 
how an eternal being, ‘the same yesterday, today 
and for ever’, can without talking nonsense be 
said to have at a particular time become a mem- 
ber of the species Homo sapiens. 

I am no Scrooge and grudge nobody their 
midwinter fun. Let us keep up the tradition of 


the Saturnalia and the * birthday of the uncon- 
quered sun’ by all means. We could do with a 
little more of him in this climate! But—unlike 
those clergy with long faces who warn us against 
a ‘Christmas without Christ —I hold that we 
could enjoy the jollity and goodwill and exchange 
of friendly tokens and visits the better if they 
were divested of the humbug of lip-service to a 
superannuated myth which, while untrained minds © 
may swallow it as they swallow other myths, 
cannot command more than the verbal assent of 
any trained thinker, and commands that verbal 
assent only because it is the ‘ thing’ to support it. 

Nor is it merely a matter of intellectual integ- 
rity. It is also a matter of moral straightness. 
Whoever professes belief in the Christmas story 
professes belief in the divine authority of such 
commands as ‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly ’, ‘ Resist not him that is evil’, ‘Give to 
him that asketh thee ’, ‘ Love your enemies ’, ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasure upon the earth’, 
‘Judge not that ye be not judged’, and so on. 

If anyone tries to act on this code, we may 
take off our hats to him: he is a straight Chris- 
tian. We should not, of course, expect perfection. 
The flesh is weak ; and slips are bound to occur. 
But we should expect a straight Christian to aim 
at this ideal and at least not to vilify those who 
pursue it. As Hector Hawton put it in the January 
Humanist, ‘if I were a Christian I should cer- 
tainly be a pacifist ’. 

But when we find, as we do find, professing 
Christians supporting armament programmes and 
cold-war policies; when we find them preparing 
(given some occasion that they deem sufficient) to 
wipe out millions of men, women, and children 
with nuclear weapons, and possibly poison the 
human race; when we hear them saying, as the 
Archbishop of Canterbury once said, that it will 
not matter, as after all we shall only be sent 
earlier to the next world, where we are going 
anyway—then I say: * Gentlemen, stop for shame 
your talk of peace and goodwill. On any lips but 
yours I can stand it. On yours it stinks.’ 
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THE RITUAL OF EATING 


by PERCY G. ROY 


The religious and sexual significance of the commu- 
nal meal can be traced to the twilight of history 


HE highlight of any celebration both indi- 

vidually and in public is to sit down and 

eat in state; the banquet of wedding 
parties and State visits alike goes back to the very 
beginning of human community. 

In their food-collecting and primitive-hunting 
stage men gained their living collectively ; accord- 
ingly they also consumed collectively. When 
their womanfolk, having noticed the sprouting of 
seeds, invented primitive planting, thereby gaining 
a temporary ascendancy socially (in the so-called 
matriarchate or, more correctly, matrilinear 
society), collective work as a whole divided along 
the line of sex. 

B. Malinowski in his opus magnum reports 
that in the Trobriands males and females may 
have premarital sexual intercourse but never 
must they be seen eating together. 

Food is a means of emphasizing age distinction, 
whether of rank or in tribal grouping, and thus 
indirectly provides a bond of age union... 

The act of eating is very pleasant—yet meals are 
never taken in public, and eating is altogether 
regarded as a rather dangerous and delicate act. Not 
only will people never eat in a strange village, but 
even within the same community the custom of 
eating in common is limited . In fact, eating is 


rather a means of social division ‘and discrimination 
than a way of bringing people together. (p 372.) 


The act of eating is regarded by the natives as an 
expression of a powerful impulse, of a strong passion. 
As such it is an important part of the ordinary routine 
of life. 

Food becomes in all primitive, and, of course, in 
all civilized societies, a centre of social groupings, a 
basis of systems of value and the nucleus of ritual 
acts and religious belief. We need only remember 
that the central rite of our own religion is a nutri- 
tious act. (Foreword.) 


Strange Marriage Customs 

The young people’s interest, prior to a serious 
connection, is limited to their sex relations; the 
couple share a bed and nothing else. 

In the case of a permanent liaison about to lead 
to marriage, they share it regularly ; but they never 
22 


have meals together .. . there is nothing which would 
constitute a common ménage, 


a shared domestic economy being a more impor- 
tant bond of common interests than the sharing 
of sexual pleasures. 


In the Trobriands two people about to be married 
must never have a meal in common. Such an act 
would greatly shock the moral susceptibility of a 
native as well as his sense of propriety. To take a 
girl out to dinner without having previously married 
her—a thing permitted in Europe—would be to dis- 
grace her in the eyes of a Trobriander. We object 
to an unmarried girl sharing a man’s bed—the 
Trobriander would object just as strongly to her 
sharing his meal. (p 64.) 


Until one day she visits the fiancé’s parents and 
stays there for dinner: this is the common meal 
which constitutes a definite declaration of 
marriage. 


There is no other rite, no other ceremony to mark 
the beginnings of wedlock .. . 

Though utterly simple, this act of remaining with 
the man, of openly sharing a meal with him, and of 
staying under his roof, has a legally binding force. 
It : the conventional public declaration of marriage. 
(p 75.) 


Food and Sex 

The wedding meal, therefore, appears to be of 
greater antiquity as a uniting ceremony than any 
religious hocus-pocus and the civic legitimation of 
sexual intercourse. 


. while sex has been discussed and is being 
discussed ad nauseam [writes Dr A. I. Richards in 
Food in Savage Society], while the psycho-analytic 
school are reducing everything to the sexual impulse, 
no one as far as I know has thought of devoting the 
same amount of attention and emphasis to the twin 
interest, that in food—to nutrition, the other need of 
the human organism, as fundamental as procreation. 


There is even something sacred about food as 
the very essential of sustenance and life; hence 
the various food taboos of the primitive (includ- 
ing the ‘ kosher ’ meat of Judaism). 

Red Indians, for instance, must not have their 
meals prepared by others—however closely 
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related—with the exception of their marital part- 
ners, and everyone carried his own drinking vessel. 
Eating together was a mode of forming an alli- 
ance between two individuals or groups of people. 
There is here the acceptance of sharing gifts and 
duties. possessions and obligations, which renders 
the participants as ‘of one flesh’. This collective 
is eventually extended to comprise the late ances- 
tors and their successors, who grow into the gods 
with whom meals are being shared in communion. 
This development continued in two ways: liturgi- 
cally into the Eucharist, and socially into the 
Supper. The beginnings of the moral law are 
based on food taboos; religion culminates in a 
divine meal and those baptized ‘ continued stead- 
fastly . . . in breaking of bread.” (Acts ii, 42; cf 
xxvii, 35, where a common meal is almost rever- 
ently spoken of.) 


Sacred Meals 


The Essenes of the Dead Sea Scrolls returned 
from their daily work rejoicing. After a good 
wash they 
put on their linen raiment and proceed to their refec- 
tory as if to a shrine. Here they sit down in silence 

The presiding priest says grace and prays again 
at the end of the meal, after which they lay aside 
their linen clothes, treating them as holy vestments, 
and go back to their work . . . (Edmund Wilson: 
The Scrolls from the Dead Sea, London 1955, 
pp 42-3.) 

It appears that a candidate was allowed the 
purest kind of holy water, yet he was not received 
into the meeting of the community. The Manual 
of Discipline says that ‘ if at the end of the proba- 
tionary period the neophyte is found worthy of 
the community, he is allowed to “ draw close” to 
the order; then follow two more years of novi- 
tiate, in the course of which he is permitted to 
share in the “ purification” (purer kind of holy 
water, according to Josephus), but not yet ad- 
mitted to the meetings; if he successfully com- 
pletes this novitiate, he swears the “terrible oaths” 
and only thereafter partakes of the common 
meals *. (pp 52-3.) 

In Sparta, in Crete, and among the first Christ- 
ians only men of a restricted circle sat together 
for their communal meal in the tradition of the 
Last Supper, presided over by the head of the 
congregation. This eating community exercised 


the strongest of bonds with the Spartans: the mess 
mates fought shoulder to shoulder in war, whence 
the army term 


‘company’ arose (from Latin 


cum--panis, the ones you eat your bread with). 
In Sparta, where in contradistinction to Athens 
and more advanced settlements in Asia Minor, 
matriarchate prevailed longer than anywhere else, 
this eating community was termed ‘ Sissitia*, in 
Crete it was called * Hetairiai’ = Circle of 
Friends.! 

Harvest supper and offering of first fruits are 
still closely connected with those sanctified meals 
of the primitives; even after the members of a 
settlement had segregated and lived in different 
huts the custom still prevailed for a long time 
that food was everybody’s natural right and who- 
ever felt hungry might enter any hut at hand and 
help himself to food. For the same action one 
could be deported or even executed not so long 
ago in Christian societies, while it still was custo- | 
mary, as a dim residue, to celebrate the feast on 
killing a pig (cf the Austrian ‘Sautanz’), Christmas 
or weddings by treating guests and feeding the 
poor. 


‘It was only later that ‘hetaira’ deteriorated into 
‘courtesan "=porné ; it is noteworthy, however, that 
another Mess term, parasités, formerly meaning a 
‘Table Community’ (para=by, sites=corn, food), 
acquired a peiorative meaning. —The sailor, German 
Matrose, French matelot, is a * Mess-Genosse "= 
mess mate, Dutch maatgenoot, O. French matenot. 
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HUMANIST GUIDE TO BOOKS 


THE MAKING OF 
WALDEN, by James Lyndon 
Shanley (University of Chicago 
Press. no price given). American 
writers are increasingly working 
in universities which are there- 
fore subsidizing the contem- 
porary literature of the country. 
But a university career demands 
its full quota of literary criti- 
cism and so tends to inhibit the 
more creative gift. As the criti- 
cal effusions go, the present 
volume is vivid and scholarly. 
Professor Shanley shows how 
Thoreau evolved the present 
version of Walden over eight 
years. He published The Week 
at his own expense but it did 
not sell well ; this kept him from 
publishing Walden for five years, 
during which time he improved 
it immeasurably. The author 
has considered the Huntingdon 
manuscript, which has_ been 
recognized as the work-sheets of 
Walden and consists of ‘almost 
1,200 pages of writing on leaves 
of different colours and sizes 

. with cancellations and ink 
and pencil interlineations every- 
where’. At first thinking that 
the unpublished material would 
be useful for an annotated edi- 
tion, he afterwards realized that 
he could find how Thoreau had 
put Walden together, and he 
gives a fascinating picture of the 
creative mind at work. The text 
of the first version is given and 
can be compared with the form 
in which it was finally published. 


SHIPTIMBER GROVE, by 
M. Prishvin (Lawrence & 
Wishart, 11s 6d).  Prishvin 
started writing in 1905 and died 
three years ago, at the age of 
eighty-one. This is his first book 
to be translated into English. It 
is a simple tale of two children 
seeking their father, lost in the 
war, in the forest lands of the 
Soviet Union ; it is instinct with 
the author’s feeling for folk- 
tradition and his deep love and 
knowledge of the countryside. 
‘It often happens in virgin forests 
that the upward sweep of the 
tree trunks towards the sun so 
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inspires a man that he wants to 
rise up like the tree and reach 
out to the sun’. The scent of 
resin rises in the nostrils, sap 
pushes upward as the birches 
stir in the wind, and the wild 
duck are a dark wedge against 
the sunset. This reviewer was 
perhaps a little astonished to 
encounter a heron sitting on a 
log singing, only having known 
them to utter a harsh cry, but 
herons may be more tuneful in 
Russia! 

The legendary Shiptimber 
Grove, where no trees can be 
cut and where they stand straight 
and tall and close together, each 
protecting the other, is doomed 
to be sacrificed to the need for 
wood, but at the last moment it 
is saved ‘by the actions of quite 
ordinary people’. There is 
propaganda for the Soviet way 
of life, but the attraction of the 
book as a whole can carry this 
reasonably well. 


WHOSE GOLD UN- 
MINTED, by Noel Morton 
(Neville Spearman, 10s 6d). 


Let the breath of the Seasons 

anoint me, 
And the voices of nightingales plead 
For one who made Beauty his altar, 
And the light of its promise his 

creed. 

As one reads this last stanza of 
the final piece, ‘Appeal to Des- 
tiny’, it seems astonishing that 
1957 could still produce such 
lesser Swinburnian, lesser Geor- 
gian, stuff. And not only that; 
the prevalence of the sonnet 
form, the liberal sprinkling of 
ah, thy, vernal morn, aught, 
floweret, moonsome, and proved. 
Yet this stricture by itself would 
be grossly unfair for there is 
also deep feeling, a power of 
compression and a skill of syn- 
tax. The two sequences, ‘Leaves 
of Love’ and ‘Leaves of Time’, 
possess a strangely deceptive 
simplicity. 

There is, however, a great 
deal of introspective abstraction 
with concretes limited to a few 
symbolic counters—moon, dove, 
Midas. The poet’s thought ap- 


pears to be clothed in a ready- 
made suit of words, and any 


triangular tension between 
thought, thing, and word is 
lacking. 


Mr _ Morton’s_ preface, in 
making too much effort to avoid 
being obvious, misses lucidity 
also. He shows a pleasant and 
sound attitude at bottom. 
though he should not inveigh 
against the contemporary turkey- 
cocks of fashionable idiom 
while allowing such an inflated 
blurb to disfigure his own dust 
cover. 


SELECTED SPEECHES 
1948-1955, by HRH The Prince 
Philip (Oxford University Press, 
12s 6d). Any reviewer’s heart 
must surely sink as he ap- 
proaches almost any collection 
of public speeches—and the 
more illustrious the speaker the 
worse. But the present book 
surprises with a delightful reada- 
bility, as might a volume of 
good light-serious essays or a 
set of popular scholarly lectures. 
It is Prince Philip’s quality that 
he refuses to be engulfed in the 
tide of pomp that beats upon 
the high shore of this world ; he 
avoids equally the boredom of 
heavy word and trite sentiment. 
The humour is frequent and 
most effective. To the Edin- 
burgh College of Surgeons, for 
instance, ‘If anyone is going to 
tinker about with my insides I 
would rather he were an accom- 
plished craftsman than an expert 
scientist’, or ‘only a Scotsman 
can really survive a Scottish 
education’. There is also the no- 
nonsense business sense as at 
the first meeting of the Corona- 
tion Commission, and the fine 
quality of sympathetic feeling 
on memorial and humanitarian 
occasions. 

Above all there is the genuine 
enthusiasm for science and 4 
flare for mediating between 
specialist and layman. It was 
the 1951 speech to the British 
Association in which he first 
showed his outstanding power in 
this field; its historical sweep 
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and proportion is quite admir- 
able. At the Ramsay Centenary 
Dinner the same enthusiasm is 
conveyed even more vividly in 
apt quotation from the Ray- 
leigh - Ramsay correspondence. 
There is a leading and invalu- 
able conception of the artist- 
engineer, of human genius 
behind design. It would seem 
that Prince Philip has deter- 
mined that the official routines 
of his position shall not kill the 
exciting prospect of becoming 
first scientific expositor of his age. 


YARDLEY WARNER—THE 
FREEDMAN’S FRIEND. by 
Stafford Allen Warner (Wessex 
Press, 25s). The author has com- 
piled this memoir of his father, 
who was born in 1815 and died 
when his son was fifty-six years 
old; so between them they span 
140 years. Yardley Warner’s 
work for the freedmen of the 
southern States was both heroic 
and efficient. After making the 
remarkable land settlement of 
Warnersville, he established 
forty negro normal schools in 
Tennessee and North Carolina. 
He finished life himself teaching 
at the school of Little Davie. 
As he and his family, ‘looking 
tired and bedraggled’, trudged 
through the red mud to Meeting, 
more prosperous friends would 
pass by in their carriages; for 
workers with ex-slaves were not 
really nice to know. But time, 
along with John Brown’s soul, 
was marching on. ‘In my travels 
soon after the war I often saw 
Freedmen kicked, cuffed, and 
ejected from seats. In my last 
Journey (eleven years later) a 
planter remarked “Only think, 
you can’t kick a Nigger now!”’, 
accompanying the words with a 
vengeful kick in the air. Another 
said: “Look out; the Nigger 
can learn!” 

The book is a compilation 
rather than a studied biography, 
a great family album full of 
delights and oddities. It makes 
a refreshing change from that 
kind of literary artifice which 
gets itself up to hit you with 
every turn of phrase. Janet 


Whitney contributes a pleasant 
introduction. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE INCEST TABOO 


Sir,—In his excellent critique 
of Nature into History (Decem- 
ber Humanist), Mr Robertson 
writes: ‘Mr Paul finds his 
supreme evidence in the non- 
animality of man in the taboo 
on incest. Animals do not care 
with which of their species they 
mate.” Mr Robertson does not 
appear to disagree with this 
statement in so far as it con- 
cerns animal behaviour. 

I would suggest, on the con- 
trary, that the incest taboo may 
well have derived directly from 
pre-human instincts rather than 
from divine or uniquely human 
sources. Sexual selectivity has 
been largely bred out of domes- 
tic animals and I have not read 
any studies of wild mammals 
that give precise information on 
this point. Birds, however, 
although farther from man 
intellectually and physiologically 
than mammals, are probably 
nearer in their sexual and emo- 
tional lives. Some birds certainly 
have strong inhibitions against 
mating with individuals whom 
they have known personally 
since infancy. If, for example, 
one rears a brood of Red-legged 
Partridges in an aviary, they 
show great restlessness when the 
pairing season comes around but 
little or no sexual interest in 
each other. Put a strange part- 
ridge among them, either a cock 
or a hen, and within an hour or 
so one of them will have paired 
with the newcomer. Other 
examples could be given and 
probably much the same obtains 
among mammals. I was told 
of an experiment in which a 
number of Chimpanzees were 
kept together from early child- 
hood. They showed much erotic 
play but no copulations took 
place until strange Chimpanzees 
were put with them, when copu- 
lations with the newcomers 
soon occurred. 

If early man, and his pre- 


human forbears, showed similar 
behaviour is it not likely that 
this was the origin of the incest 
taboo? Many animals attack 
others of their own kind if they 
see them behaving in an overtly 
sexual manner or, and more 
especially, if they see them copu- 
lating. As a correlate, indivi- 
duals of such species, especially 
if weak, immature, or in strange 
surroundings, show considerable 
fear and ‘discretion’ if they are 
sexually aroused while in the 
proximity of potential aggres- 
sors. No one who has watched 
a male pigeon’s behaviour when 
he attacks a copulating pair 
could doubt that he feels just 
as ‘indignant’ as any elderly 
prelate or embittered spinster 
denouncing ‘immorality’ even 
although his more limited brain 
neither permits him to rational- 
ize his feelings in terms of reli- 
gious doctrine nor to feel any 
need thus to justify his sexual 
jealousy. — DEREK GooDwiIn, 
London, SW7. 


The Miracle of Fatima 


Sir,—Mr McNamara’s letter 
in The Humanist for December 
prompts me to ask: Is it pos- 
sible that most rationalists are 
mistaken about the famous 
‘ Miracle of Fatima’? Everyone 
seems to assume it was a collec- 
tive hallucination — e.g. Mr 
McNamara, Professor Haldane 
(‘Miracles’, Rationalist Annual, 
1956) and Dr D. J. West (Psy- 
chical Research Today, Duck- 
worth, 1954) among others. 

They could be right, but to 
me the dimming of the sun (des- 
cribed as ‘a pale silvery disk’), 
the coloured lights (the colours 
of the spectrum), and the appar- 
ent movements of the sun all 
suggest an unusual meteoro- 
logical phenomenon. 

I am no expert and will not 
go into much detail. The silvery 
sun and the coloured lights 
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could seemingly have been due 
to something in the’ upper 
atmosphere (a dust cloud, a 
swirl of tiny ice crystals?). As 
for the ‘dancing’ of the sun, 
several possible explanations 
come to mind. Suppose, for 
instance, there was a layer of 
warm air over Fatima which 
suddenly gave way to a layer of 
much colder air above it. Re- 
fraction would occur where the 
two layers met, the sun would 
appear to be in a position other 
than its true position, and as 
the angle of the warm-cold inter- 
face changed so would the sun 
appear to change its position. 

This theory may, for all I 
know, be absurd; but it would 
be interesting if an experienced 
meteorologist, astronomer, or 
physicist would give his opin- 
ions.— JOHN M. CROWLEY, 
Birmingham. 


Rational Approach to Smoking 


Sir,—With reference to the 
article under the above title, 
after years of unsuccessful ex- 
perimenting along the lines of 
‘postponing’ and ‘daily cutting 
down’ to end an intensive twenty 
years’ smoking habit, I became 
convinced that measures of this 
nature were quite inadequate as 
far as a strongly ingrained habit 
such as mine was concerned. By 
employing simultaneously a 
number of other more powerful 
techniques, I had little difficulty 
in stopping smoking once and 
for all four years ago. These 
techniques may be helpful to 
other smokers wishing to break 
the habit. 

(1) A mere airy desire to curb 
smoking or perhaps give it up 
for a while or even permanently 
is quite insufficient for results. 
The following suggestions will 
be of little avail unless the 
smoker comes seriously to terms 
with himself and convinces him- 
self that he intends and is indeed 
determined to give up the habit. 
never to resume it. Any linger- 
ing feelings of compromise from 
such an absolute attitude will 
almost certainly lead eventually 
to the resumption of the habit. 

(2) All thoughts about smok- 
ing before and after giving up 
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be confined to 


must the un- 
pleasant, dirty, and harmful 
aspects of the habit, and of the 
clean mouth and feeling of ex- 
hilaration when the habit is 
broken. The mind must never 
be allowed to stray to or dwell 
on the imagined pleasures of 
smoking as evoked by the 
tobacco advertisements, etc. In 
the process of stopping smoking 
and breaking the habit, imagi- 
nation is a very much more 
powerful weapon will- 
power and must be employed as 
much as possible on the lines 
suggested above. Will-power 
should only be resorted to to 
persevere in the employment of 
the techniques but not directed 
to the habit. 

(3) Smoking is not one but a 
combination of a number of 
habits, including sucking or 
fingering the pipe or cigarette, 
‘enjoying’ the taste. etc. These 
habits can be very successfully 
broken one by one by means of 
auto-suggestion in a_ state of 
prepared relaxation, or hypnotic 
suggestion in a state of light 
trance. These processes may be 
employed before the zero day 
of stopping and will, by that 
stage, very much have reduced 
the desire to smoke, if not by 
then having entirely stopped it. 

(4) To cope with any stresses 
and nervousness that may 
remain over after stopping, some 
of the commercial ‘stop-smok- 
ing’ products are of decided 
assistance provided only that the 
correct mental attitude suggested 
in (1) and (2) above continues 
to be observed. A menthol- 
impregnated wad of cotton wool 
in a pipe or an artificial cigar- 
ette containing such a wad can 
be sucked as a substitute for a 
pipe or cigarette during the first 
few days after stopping if neces- 
sary. The gargles and nasal 
douches reduce or obviate the 
recurrence of the urge. 

(5) Last of all comes will- 
power to persevere in some or 
all of these practices (especially 
the attitudes in (1) and (2).). 
Coupled with this perseverance, 
there should be a feeling of 
faith or at least provisional 
assurance in the certainty that 


the habit will successfully be 
broken once and for all by the 
means being employed.—M. H. 
Empon, Johannesburg, SA. 


Sirn.—Mr Danvers and Mr 
Carter are typical smokers in 
that they do not want to accept 
the fact that smoking shortens 
life. The Ministry of Health is 
evidently satisfied by the abun. 
dance of statistics regarding lung 
cancer, or they would not spon- 
sor a campaign against smoking. 
The fact that many smokers live 
to a good age (like an ex-Prime 
Minister addict) merely shows 
that they happen to have a con- 
stitution strong enough to cope 
with the irritant. The fact that 
tobacco is a strong poison and 
that smoking is not a _ natural 
function like drinking should 
deter all intelligent persons from 
indulging in the unhygienic, anti- 
social, and harmful habit. Of 
course, if a man does not care 
a damn so long as he can live to 
seventy or so he is_ simply 
selfish, since he is regardless of 
his duty to posterity.—J. §. 
REYNOLDS, Ripley, Derbys. 


What is God? 


Sir,—The article on ‘What is 
God?’ by Reginald Underwood 
in the January issue of The 
Humanist is so full of illogicali- 
ties of which we accuse theolo- 
gians that I hope no theologian 
will be tempted to enter the lists. 

Because of pressure on your 
space, I will content myself with 
a comment on one passage 
which is representative of the 
woolly thinking of Mr Under- 
wood. He says that ‘genuine 
human freewill and divine omni- 
potence cancel each other out 
... If man is really free, he can 
do as he chooses and God can 
do nothing about it’. Super- 
ficially, this passes for logic. 
But is it? 

As a simple illustration, I have 
a child who I permit complete 
freedom in what he does, yet at 
the same time exercise an over- 
ruling supervision which may 
permit certain temptations to 
the child to be controlled—eg. 
in order to allow a child to have 
freedom, I may permit the child 
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to sustain an injury, for instance, 
burning of a finger in the fire. I 
do not will the injury, but permit 
it to happen for the end, which 
is for the child’s good. The 
child has complete freedom to 
burn itself or otherwise. There 
may be certain wide restraints 
such as are present in a free or 
democratic society, for no one 
wishes liberty to become license. 
In short, then, within wide 
limits complete freedom can be 
permitted by one who is omni- 
potent or virtually the same as 
the father appears to the child. 
To say, as Mr Underwood does, 
that if the father—or as he puts 
it ‘'God’—intervenes there can- 
not be freedom is, I suggest, 
quite absurd. 

As a long-standing member of 
the RPA and keen supporter of 
The Humanist principles, I de- 
plore this facile and plausible 
way in which certain parts of 
Christian theology are dismissed 
ina few perfunctory and appar- 
ently crushing and logical sen- 
tences. [I recall mentioning 
Emmanuel Swedenborg in these 


columns a few years ago. | 
suggest Mr Underwood should 
read what that great thinker 
Swedenborg has to say on 
Divine Providence, when I hope 
he will perceive how it is yet 
possible for man to live in a 
free society, be completely free 
and even unconscious of the 
over-ruling power of God, yet 
be subject to over-ruling laws.— 
LEONARD Brown, Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 


Jehovah’s Witnesses 


Sir,—It seems that Mr Roys- 
ton Pike is incapable of letting 
any opportunity pass of bela- 
bouring Jehovah’s Witnesses. In 
his article on Christian Science 
in your November issue he des- 
cribes them as an American 
aberration compared with which 
Christian Science is intelligent 
and cultured, highly respected 
and respectable. 

Two points arise from. this 
criticism. If they are an aberra- 
tion, from what have they erred? 
By what standard is Mr Pike 
judging them? If his standard 


is the Bible (which I doubt) his 
criticism is most unjust, for 
Jehovah’s Witnesses stick fer- 
vently and (to the humanist) 
unreasonably close to the Bible. 
If his standard is human reason, 
the only unreasonable thing for 
which the humanist could con- 
demn them is accepting the Bible 
as a whole. Once you accept 
the Bible, the doctrine’ of 
Jehovah’s Witnesses seems to me 
to be most logical and reason- 
able, with each point inter- 
related and the whole thing com- 
posing a picture of the purposes 
of their God Jehovah. To give 
credit where it is due, an answer 
is given to such questions as 
‘Why does God allow  suffer- 
ing?’, which too many clergy- 
men of other denominations are 
content to circumvent with the 
words ‘It is a mystery’. The 
tone of their literature is set by 
the words of Isaiah 1, 18: 
‘Come now, let us reason to- 
gether.” 

The second point is_ this: 
When has true Christianity ever 
been highly respected and respec- 
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table? Of the early Christian 
Church it was said in the Acts: 
‘Everywhere it is spoken against.” 
Paul acknowledged that Christ- 
ians were ‘the offscouring of the 
earth’. Was Christ highly res- 
pected and respectable? The 
reflection that Jehovah’s Wit- 
nesses are not intelligent and 
cultured shows a lack of first- 
hand information regarding the 
organization which to anyone 
who has had any personal con- 
nection with them over a period 
of time will seem absurd. 

I read Mr Pike’s book on 
Jehovah’s Witnesses and frankly 
cannot remember reading any 
book on a religious sect which 
adopts such an unintelligent ap- 
proach to the subject. Mr Pike 
uses the question and answer 
method throughout and by bald 
statement of facts (occasionally 
fiction) covers the doctrine and 
organization of the Witnesses. 
He quite fails to capture the 


spirit of the movement and 
leaves unanswered the most 
interesting question of all: Why 


does anyone become Jehovah's 


Witness? 


For according to Mr 
Pike’s article in your issue of 
November 1956 we must believe 
them to be a bunch of fanatics 


to the point of idiocy. I can 
assure the readers of your maga- 
zine that they are not.—W. C. 
STEVENSON, New Mills, Derby- 
shire. 


Stresses of Living 


Sir,—It is not so much the 
‘Stress of Life’ as the inability to 
face up to the stresses of living 
that is the all-important factor 
in the production of _ illness, 
particularly those conditions 
labelled psychosomatic disturb- 
ances. 

I doubt that these illnesses are 
‘the by-product of the way we 
work for material success’, as my 
friends S. & V. Leff suggest in the 
January issue. Rather I believe 
they arise from the inter-reaction 
between our inner conflicts and 
our environment. It is insuffi- 
cient to say that the main vic- 
tims of the ‘new forms of ill 
health are the business and 


professional men’—we must ask 
what sort of personality struc. 
ture and character formation 
have those who strive to be. 
come the successful business or 
professional men? 

Is it coincidence that the 
‘baby’ of the family so often 
becomes the most successful in 
later life? Dr Leff notes that in 
their private lives ‘they [the 
most efficient senior executives] 
have come to depend on alco. 
hol, smoking, understanding 
wives and even psychiatric help, 
to keep going’. Perhaps there is 
some meaning in this recurring 
incidence of immaturity and 
unconscious need for depen- 


cutive who takes on more and 
more responsibilities because of 
his conscious dislike of accepting 
help? 

Again, is it enough merely to 
say ‘it has been found that the 
harassed bus-driver . . . is more 
likely to be affected [by coron- 
ary thrombosis] than the bus 
conductor’? Should we not go 
on to ask what sort of man is 
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he who becomes a_bus-driver 
rather than the conductor? All 
too often the underlying psycho- 
dynamics of illness are ignored 
because conventional medicine 
is based on a mechanistic level 
and allows only those diseases 
with actual pathological changes 
to be treated satisfactorily. For 
the rest, and in my own experi- 
ence as a family doctor this is 
the vast majority, physical 
methods of treatment are inade- 
quate. It is not sufficient to 
advise a patient ‘to change to a 
lower grade’—it is necessary to 
help such a person to see what 
he is doing and why he is doing 
it, for only then can he take the 
necessary action to ensure his 
recovery. Certainly, better use 
could be made of those who are 
growing old, but by this time it 
is too late to do a lot for their 
established illnesses. Perhaps 
this is the tragedy of our time— 
that it is not yet fully realized 
how much could be done to 
prevent illness in middle and late 
life by earlier recognition and a 
fuller understanding of the ori- 


gin of this type of illness — 
| PHitip Hopkins, London, NW3. 


| Reason and Morals 


| Sir—Mr J. B. Coates is pre- 


pared to accept the Kinsey Re- 
port at face value—yet common 
sense should warn him that men 
exaggerate most when relating 
| amorous adventures. He sug- 
gests ‘that sexual conformity is 
no more worthy of admiration 
than conformity of religious 
| belief’. Surely conformity is 
desirable under present condi- 
| tions and will be so in the near 
future, as we live in an era 
‘influenced by the opposing 
movements of Capitalism and 
Communism. Remember that 
both these types of society have 
an essentially patriarchal basis. 
_In another passage he empha- 
| Ses that in the climate of free 
love teenagers would avoid the 
distorting pressures of certain 
| Sexual neuroses but ignores other 
undesirable attributes of a patri- 
archal set-up. In such a climate 
middle-aged men would have 
vastly increased licence to make 
_ Use of the attraction which their 


| 


social position and maturity 
have for many young women; 
they would increasingly poach 
upon the delectable preserves of 
their juniors. Complementarily, 
increasing numbers of youths 
would be exposed to the pervert- 
ing influences of French love. 

The question of the advisa- 
bility of free love is only one 
problem created by the corrupt- 
ing dogmas of patriarchal civi- 
lizations. Mr Coates would have 
done better to have kept an 
awareness of this general fact in 
his mind when he was making 
his particular recommendations. 
—RICHARD CANNING, Chessing- 
ton, Surrey. 


Srr,—-Mr Coates’ quotations 
from extremist anti-marriage 
authors seem to have provoked 
an uncritically pro-marriage 
letter from Mrs Wood. The 
needs for stable satisfaction of 
the sex urge, production and 
rearing of children and provi- 
sion of a home, ensure the per- 
sistence of the family in some 
form. But there is no reason 
why thinking people should not 
speculate on liberalizing our 


‘official’? line—no sex before 
marriage and no variety after. 
More flexible arrangements 


might be socially desirable and 
even possible. Existing marriage 
successes are not impugned. 
With reference to another 
topic, I agree with Mr Richard- 
son that sitting on the fence is 
hardly a constructive attitude for 
managing everyday events, but 
as regards God (however con- 
ceived) and the supernatural, it 
seems the only possible logical 


position. Although some fan- 
tasies seem more improbable 
than others, one fantasy may be 
correct—and the world as it 
superficially appears is improb- 
able enough. 

The official attitude of the 
humanist movement should be 
agnostic, whatever the personal 
inclinations of members to those 
opposite extremes of dogma— 
theism and atheism.—A. Bula, 
London, SW19. 


Scepticism About the Past 


Sir,—William Tell appears in 
no valid records of the founding 
of the Swiss Confederation, 
where we should have found 
him if he had existed and 
played the role popular tradition 
gave him. The lack of contem- 
porary notices in imperfectly 
explored Palestine, or by Baby- 
lonian or Egyptian chroniclers, 
who had no reason to refer to 
them or whose references may 
have perished, is no sound cri- 
terion for deciding whether 
alleged historical figures in the 
Old Testament are mythical or 
not. Several kings of Samaria 
and Jerusalem are mentioned in 
cuneiform inscriptions. Are all 
those not mentioned to be dis- 
missed from history? ‘Tall’ 
stories of those do not disprove 
their reality. If they do, we must 
regard Charlemagne, Francis of 
Assisi, and Israel Baal-Shem as 
creatures of myth. And what 
about Lenin’s mythical halo? — 
A. D. Howe. Smit, London, 


[This correspondence is now 
closed.—EpD.] 


{a 


1 Miss J. Johnson, Tunbridge Wells 
2 J. L. Prosser, Whitton 


3 G. A. Lyon Hatton, Birmingham 


JANUARY SOLUTION 


The three winners were: 


Each receives 2 Book Token 
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HUMANIST FRONT 


HE extremely gratifying 
increase in membership 


during the past year could 
easily be offset by a failure of 
existing members to renew their 
subscriptions. All organizations 
are troubled by this problem of 
annual leakage. Often, as our 
correspondence shows, many 
people drop out unintentionally 
through sheer forgetfulness. Our 
gentle reminders find their way 
with other appeals at this time 
of the year into the waste-paper 
basket. If any member decides 
to resign because he is genuinely 
dissatisfied with our activities, 
we should be grateful if he or 
she would at least give a reason. 
Postage and labour add greatly 
to our costs and we must ask 
members who wish us well to 
make the task of collecting 
subscriptions easier. It would 
be very much appreciated if 
Bankers’ Orders were more often 
used. 


* * * 


All our readers must have 
been gratified to see the name 
of Dr Julian Huxley (who re- 
ceived a knighthood) in the New 
Year’s Honours List. Dr Huxley 
has. displayed an_ increasing 
interest in organized humanism 
in recent years. He took an 
active part in the THEU Con- 
gress last July and he has be- 
come a Vice-President of the 
RPA. The address he gave on 
‘Science and God’ during the 
Bristol meeting of the British 
Association in 1955, under the 
auspices of the RPA, was pub- 
lished in the revised edition of 
Religion Without Revelation. 
latest book, which is 
reviewed in this issue, clarifies 
still further the humanist philo- 
sophy on which he has been 
working for many years. The 
work he did for UNESCO is of 
far-reaching significance, but it 
may prove to be that his most 
striking contribution in a richly 
varied life is to lay the founda- 
tions of a philosophy which 
reflects the needs and aspirations 
of this scientific age. 
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We keep hearing of difficulties 
encountered over the guardian- 
ship of children in Eire. A 
typical case is reported by Mrs 
F. Edwards of Halifax. Mr and 
Mrs Scrimshaw, 4 Saw Hill, 
Triangle, Nr Halifax, Yorks, 
married in a register office, but 
when their child, Marian, stayed 
with her Roman Catholic grand- 
mother in Ireland the latter 
refused to return the child until 
the parents remarried in a 
Catholic church. After a long 
legal fight and several trips to 
Ireland, these working people 
fortunately succeeded in regain- 
ing the custody of their 
daughter. They were involved 
in heavy expense, and if any 
sympathizer wishes to _ help 
defray it by a donation, however 
small, this should be sent direct. 


* * * 


Recently, the number of 
letters received for publication 
in The Humanist has greatly 
increased—and_ so_ has _ their 
length. In view of the limited 
space at our disposal we must 
remind correspondents that let- 
ters are only accepted on the 
understanding that they can be 
cut at the Editor’s discretion. 
One or two points are more 
effective than what is virtually a 
potted article. In fairness to 
others who also wish to express 
their views we urge those who 
write to us to be brief. 


* * * 


Mr John Lewis-Sword, Hono- 
rary Secretary of the Tyneside 
Humanist Group, reports an 
interesting sequel to Mrs Mar- 
garet Knight’s address at King’s 
College, Newcastle. Her remarks 
on the high proportion of 
Catholic criminals and delin- 
quents called forth a leading 
article in the Evening Chronicle 
and a lively correspondence, to 
which she made an effective 
reply. Those who scornfully 
demanded facts were given facts 
that were not to their liking. 
This curious question of the 


relationship between the statis. 
tics of crime and Roman 
Catholicism was examined at the 
Seventh RPA Annual Confer. 
ence in 1952 by Joseph McCabe. 
He pointed out that a survey of 
Child Guidance Clinics in Brad- 
ford showed that the percentage 
of juvenile delinquents in all 
schools in the city was 146, 
whereas the percentage from 
Roman Catholic schools was 15, 
Liverpool, with a _ population 
about one-third Catholic, had a 
prison population of 16.6 per 
thousand as against the general 
figure in England and Wales of 
6.6. The figures for the United 
States and other countries, not- 
ably Holland, showed the same 
trend. 
* * * 


The New Year brought the 
saddening news of the death of 
Sir Ernest L. Kennaway, FRS, 
one of the most distinguished 
members of the RPA and an 
Honorary Associate since 1949, 
Although he had been ill for 
some time—he died in St Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital on January 
1—his active interest in rational- 
ism never diminished, and a 
letter from him was published 
in the January Humanist. He 
will be sorely missed at our 
conferences and social gather- 
ings, which he regularly attended. 
Born at Exeter in 1881, he was 
educated at Oxford and Middle- 
sex Hospital. His brilliance was 
rewarded by high honours on 
both sides of the Atlantic. He 
became Director of the Chester 
Beatty Institute of the Royal 
Cancer Hospital, and made im- 
portant discoveries in regard to 
cancer. In 1953 he published 
Some Religious Illusions in Art, 
Literature Experience 
(Watts), in which the contradic- 
tions between Christian myth 
and scientific reality were 


sharply exposed. His scientific 
conscience was stirred by the 
evasive attitude of modern apo- 
logists and he continually chal- 
lenged them to say plainly what 
they really believed. His fearless 
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THE HUMANIST PRIZE CROSSWORD 


The sender of the first correct solution to be 
opened will receive a prize of a book token, 
value one guinea. The second and third correct 
solutions opened will be awarded book tokens to 


CLUES 
1 Do the pair spring from 2 


ACROSS 
Ebbing tide, cold inside, 
with vulnerable heel (8) 
5 Hands aboard the 
Hispaniola! (6) | 
{0 Pigeon who described 11 
5 


(5) 

jl Monster, cautious before 
making bids (9) 

3 Wail of discordant organ 


15 Where one would expect 
no remarkable meal (8) 

11 Bar against mixed 
franchise (4) 

{9 Lamb stolen by David? 


3 
character (4) 
A clinging girl (3) 
4 An aspiring revolt (6) 
71 Stagnations in enmity (11) 
30 Clothed (6) 
2 Series to score (3) 
%} Rats can make a ruler (4) 
4 Pedal digit (3) 
% Does get mixed in poetry! 


(4) 

38 Politician whose leg is 
healed (8) 

4) Congreve depicted its way 


( 
41 Instrument for the far- 
seeing (9) 


DOWN 


the value of half a guinea each. Entries should 
be addressed to ‘The Humanist Crossword’, 40 
Drury Lane, London, WC2, and must be 
received not later than Friday, 


February 7 


the sea? (9) 

Tree-dwelling nymph (9) 
Long street for a long view 
(10) 

Again in France (6) 
Saucy bean (4) 

Append the French; it’s 
rotten! (5) 

A rope is nothing more 
than a girl (5) 

Cool supporter? (3) 
Huxley’s antic (3) 
Unskilled in war? (3) 
Fairy with no dowry for a 
chrysolite (4) 

Garment (4) 

Not up to the weight! (3) 


wn 


4 Dano ADS 


3 


4 7 & 


Pluto inclined to swell (10) 

Climbing beetle, kept in 

pickle (3) 

Wanderer; does he realize 

it? (9) 

Profession of John Halifax 
) 


Colloquially mad fruit (4) 
20's Christian name (4) 
Somnolent land of exile 
for a fratricide (3) 

Flail (6) 

A Middle East problem (3) 
A cereal pipe (5) 


~ 


42 Form of expression (5) 


shirty! (6) ; 
44 Mortifying sharkskin (8) 


Alias Azazel (5) 
43 He might well have got 38 Canine bribe (3) 
39 A hairy man (4) 
40 To wit, to wed (3) 


integrity and staunch rational- 

im were an inspiration to all 

who came in contact with him. 
* * 


The untimely death of Gerald 
Bullett leaves a gap in our ranks 
that will be hard indeed to fill. 
For many years he contributed 
regularly to Literary Guide and 
the Rationalist Annual and 
traders of The Humanist will 
‘also miss his highly individual 
and sensitively written articles 
and reviews. He was the author 
of many successful novels and 
biographies, including a life of 
George Eliot, and he was closely 
associated with the Book Society. 
Drama and broadcasting were 
other fields in which he won 
'Fdistinction, but those who knew 
cefhim best gained the impression 

‘Tthat it is as a poet he would 
most wish to be remembered. 
It was his deep sense of poetic 
values that was probably respon- 
sible for his interest in the sym- 
"Poolism of the mystics. He had 
-B4 singularly open mind, lucid, 
tolerant, and tirelessly questing. 


We learn with deep regret that 
Mr T. W. Marsh, 26 Dry Hill 
Park Road, Tonbridge, was 
killed in the Lewisham train dis- 
aster last December. Mr Marsh 
joined the RPA in 1933. The 
funeral service at Charing Cre- 
matorium was conducted by Mr 
H. J. Blackham. 


* * 
Group Activities 
RPA (Glasgow Branch), 25 
Bath Street, Glasgow. Sunday, 
Feb 16, 3 pm, Councillor 
William Monteith, ‘Mental 
Health’. 
Cardiff Humanist 


Group, 
Butetown Community Copies, 


Cardiff. Tuesday, Feb 11, $7.30 


pm, J. Warren, “The Break-up | j 


of the Family’. 

Sutton Humanist Group, 
Myosotis Hall, 332 Carshalton 
Road (corner of Cambridge 
Road, near Windsor Castle), 
Carshalton. Sunday, Feb 16, 
7.15 pm, ‘Marriage Guidance’. 

Orpington Humanist Group, 
Sherry’s Restaurant, High Street, 


Orpington. Sunday, Feb 9, 7 
pm, V. G. Saldjiv, ‘Capitalism 
—Menace or Blessing?’ 

Bristol Rationalist Group, Co- 
operative Education Centre, 
Prewett Street, Bristol (near 
Temple Meads Station). Wed- 
nesday, Feb 26, 7.30 pm, Mr 
Dave Shipper, ‘The International 
Freethought Scene’. 


| anity’; Feb 16—W. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Replies to Box Nos should be addressed to 
‘The Humanist’, 40 Drury Lane, London, 
WC2. Rates: Personal 3d, Trade 4d, per 
word, Box Numbers 1s extra. 


LECTURES 

SOUTH PLACE ETHICAL SOCIETY, 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Sq, WCl. Sun- 
days, 11 am. Feb 2—A. Robertson, MA: 
‘Hypocrisy—A World Power’; Feb 9— 
B. Coates: ‘A Challenge to Christi- 
E. Swinton, PhD: 
‘Ships and Shoes—Beginnings of Social 
History’; Feb 23—Prof H. J. Eysenck: 
‘Is Conscience a Conditioned Reflex?’ 
Copy Record free. 


CONWAY DISCUSSIONS. South Place 


| Ethical Society, Conway Hall, Red Lion 


Sq, WCl. Tuesdays, 7.15 pm. Feb 4— 
Eve Balfour: ‘Food, Health, and 


| Soil Vitality’; Feb 11— Royston Pike: 


‘Scientific Humanism’; Feb 18—Harry 


| Hynd, MP: ‘Keeping Peace in Industry’; 


Feb 25—Prof T. H. Pear: ‘Gossip’. 
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HELP TO SPREAD HUMANISM 


If you share the outlook of this journal you can extend its influence at trifling cost to yourself 


For the small sum of 3s 6d you can ensure that anyone you name will receive The Humaniit 
for half a year at half the normal subscription. You can take out as many of these special ratg 
subscriptions as you wish—the more the better. The closing date has been extended from 
January 31 to February 28 in view of the generous response from our readers. 


Humanism is widely discussed and sometimes travestied. In this Age of Science every thinking 
person should know what it means. 


Your friends may be grateful to be introduced to a view of life for which they have beet 
groping. Or they may totally disagree with it. 


Give them at least a chance to judge for themselves by filling in the form below. If you 
prefer the gift can be anonymous. 


To H. I. THompson Press Ltp, 28 St JAMES’S PLACE, LONDON, SW1 


I wish to send ‘The Humanist’ for six months, at the special gift subscription rate of 
35 6d post free, to the following, commencing with the issue fOP....cccccccceccecveceeeceeeem 


Additional addresses may be appended on plain paper if desired 


emclose ....Please do/do not* mention my name 


*Cross out as necessatys 


Published by H. I. Thompson Press Ltd, 28 St James’s Place, London, SW1 (HYDe Park 3879), and printed in Great Britain by Villie® 
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